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THE EVERGREEN. 
BY J. H. BAYLEY. 

Chaste may be the snow-drop’s bloom, 
Smiling o’er its wintry tomb ; 
Sweet may prove the summer flower, 
Clinging to its parent bower ; 
Fair the water-lily blow 
Where its native stream may flow ; 
Elfin forms may haply dwell, 
Buried in the cowslip bell ; 
But, alas! these fade away— 
Autumn comes—and where are they ! 





Weeping may the willows grow, 
Far and wide their shade may throw ; 
Fresh the giant oak wave on, 

When its rivals’ verdure’s gone ; 
Flourish may the mountain pine, 
Freely thrive the trailing vine ; 
Brake and thicket blossom round, 
Green be all from bound to bound : 
But their briglitest leaves decay— 
Winter sweeps them all away! 


But the “ evergreen” still waves, 
When the tempest rants and raves ; 
When its sleet the lime-tree dims, 
Whistling through its naked limbs— 
Not a leaf of it is cast, 

As a plaything for the blast ; 

Firm 1t bides the pelting hail, 
Drifting snow and freezing gale : 
Still the same, ’tis ever seen— 

‘The fresh—the “ bonnie evergreen !” 


JIT AT Tg r T 
EVENING HYMN. 
Now the sun doth wearied seek 
His western rest ; 
Night advancing, girds around 
Her sable vest. 
Ere the fires of day expire, 
Chant we forth in solemn quire,— 
God of gods, and light of light, 
Guard us through the coming night. 


Lingers in the darkening sky, 

A parting ray ; 
Like the last fond dying smile, 

Ere death’s decay. 
Through the calm that rests around, 
Floats along the sacred sound,— 
“God of gods, and Light of light, 
Guard us through the coming night.” 


Steals along the deepening gloom 
O’er earth and sky : 

Night winds from their misty cells 
Drear murmur by, 

Tils unseen may lurk around, 

E’en within our narrow bound : 

‘God of gods, and Light of 1 


ght, 
Guard us through the lonely nigh 


ght.” 
From assaults of evil men, 

(While we sleep,) 
Safe beneath thy mighty hand 

Thy servants keep. 
Idle thoughts and murmurings vain,— 
Death and hell's fierce wrath restrain 
“God of gods, and Light of light, 
Guard us through the coming night.” 


_— 
ART OF KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 
From“ Jest and Earnest.” 

One of the most valuable arts in this world of ours is the “ art of keeping 
up appearances.”’ I do not break out into raptures on that rare quality, con- 
tent,—my praises are given tothe semblance of it. Ido not ask you to sit 
down, resigned to your present poverty, ignorance, and obscurity, without 
hope of, or attempt at, advancement ; but I do advise, if you would avoid the 
marked contempt of all, (and especially your friends,) that you affect all this, 
and the covering of deceit will prove a coat of mail to turn off every arrow 
aimed at you. 

Presenting thus to the world an appearance of content, which is quite oppo- 
sed to your real feeling of ambition, quietly apply all the energies of your mind 
to the removal of your disadvantages, and, having achieved your object, you 
may laugh at and deplore, as much as you like, your former poverty,ignorance, 
and want of general mark and likelihood. You will gain the merit of candour 
—and cheaply too—for people will not care to join with you then; and, in- 
deed, they will feel secretly mortified that you do not endeavour to forget—and 
they be enabled to remind you. . 

In this profession of content, in the midst of circumstances to excite discon- 
tent, there are two ways of proceeding, each of which has its peculiar recom- 
mendations. Suppose you be poor, miserably poor—with hardly a shilling in 
the world—the one way is to declare that you prefer poverty,—the other, that 
you are in very easy circumstances; either of these will effectually stagger 
your adversaries, and you may enjoy, heartily, the rueful air with which they 
carry back their pity, after having prepared and brought it ail ready for use. 

We will consider the advantages and disadvantages of these two branches 
of the “ art of keeping up appearances,” assuming the case to be that of po- 
verty, which we have just taken. 


ON THE 


In the first method, as you proclaim that you prefer poverty, you of course, 
forfeit all chance of the re spect being paid to you which we alth 1 receives —and 
this is nine-tenths of the mass of respect existing in the world: on the other 
hand, you are at perfect liberty to act in whatever manner you prefer,unfettered 
by the laws which the worldiy must observe. You are a poor man, not desi- 
ring to be rich,—a contented philosopher ; you may live ina tub, if it please 
you, andturn Cynic in right earnest. People, generally, will not despise you 
when they find that it does not appear to annoy you—nay, they will almost ad- 
mire. But gradually they begin to suspect that you are not sucha poor devil 
after all; the fact more evident; you have been silently working 
whilst the y thought you idie, and are as rich as themsel Now, vou becir 
to say that, possibly, you were wrong in attaching so littl importance to wealt! ; 
that money is power, all the world over ; 

Uung to be a mau of property ; 


be comes 


ves 


and that it really 7s a very desirable 


and so you gre very good friends with all, mere- 


ur 


ly because, by your prudent management, you have given them no opportunity 
of making themselves disagreeable. 

The second division of the art is much the more difficult of practice, but is 
decidedly the better of the two. As you are poor, and declare yourself to be 
in easy circumstances, there are great obstacles in the way of one who would 
keep up the character; and I should certainly advise against its adoption, un- 
less you have good reason to expect that it will soon be verified. The great 
advantage is that, if you manage cleverly, you procure to yourself ali the con- 
sideration which attends worldly prosperity, and, so far, it is superior to the first 
division ; but its disadvantage is, the danger you are constantly in of exposing 
the real state of the ease, and then comes all that you have endeavored to 
avoid, doubled by its being known that you have endeavoured to avoid it. 

There are few people, in whatever grade of society, who do not practise, 
more or less, one of these divisions of the “ art of keeping up appearances ;” 
but there are very many who do not apply it to its proper use—namely, a con- 
venient temporary veil for the real desire of progression. ‘They are neither 
sincerely contented, nor energetically ambitious; they are contented to seem 
contented, and there they stop. They never, on the one hand, attain, by re- 
signation, true tranquillity of mind, nor, on the other, by exertion, real advance- 
ment. Their whole life isa lie and atruckling to the world, without any hope 
of ultimate emancipation ; they are in human society what the bat is in the in- 
ferior creation, and form the connecting link betweey grovelling content and 
soaring ambition. 
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VISIT TO THE INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 


| Journals of two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West and Western Aus- 
tralia: during the Years 1837, °38, and °39: under the Authority of her 
| Majesty's Government. By George Grey, Esq., Governor of South Aus- 
| tralia. 2 vols. Boone. 

The expedition described in these volumes was proposed in the latter part of 

1836. A great portion of the western coast and interior of the great continent 
of Australia was at that time unvisited and unknown. In accepting Capt. 
| Grev’s proposals to undertake such an expedition, the instructions of the Gov- 
{| ernment appear briefly to have been : that he was to gain information as to the 
| real state of North-Western Australia, its resources, and the course and direc- 
tion of its rivers and mountain ranges: to familiarize the natives with the 
British name and character ; to search for and record all information regarding 
the natural produciions of the country, and all details that might bear upon its 
capabilities for colonization or the reverse ; and to collect specimens of its na- 
tural history. And so faithfully was this duty discharged ; with so much know- 
ledge, enterprise, and undaunted perseverance ; that on Capt, Grey’s return at 
the close of 1840, after an absence of three years, he was appointed to the go- 
vernment of South Australia. His recall to that country, consequent on this, 
delayed the publication of the present work ; and it is of course issued with- 
out the advantage of his personal superintendence. 

The scientific results of the expeditions may be briefly described. They do 

t appear to have been suecessful in the main object Capt. Grey had proposed 
The extraordinary problem of the absence of all outlets for any 
| large rivers, seems to us to be as little solved as ever. Yet some valuable ad- 

ditions have been made to previous geographical discovery : and in what was 
| ascertained of the condition of the aboriginal inhabitants, a great source of ad- 

vantage and better policy is opened. ‘The country examined was that between 
| Cape Cuvier and Swan River ; and in the course of explorations and surveys 
of the coast between those limits, ten rivers were discovered ; some of import- 
ance, when contrasted with the other known ones of Western Australia: two 
new mountain ranges were also found: and finally three somewhat extensive 
districts of good country. Of these the largest and most fertile has been 
named by Capt. Grey, the Province of Victoria. 

But the interest of the volumes before us is a thing quite apart from the ex- 
tent of We have known expeditions much more successful, 
and have rarely seen a more interesting book. It is full of splendid descrip- 
tion, and startling personal adventure. Without any undue self-trumpeting ; 
but written in a plain, manly, unaffected style . and composed for the most part 
of journals set down as closely as possible to each day’s sufferings or wander- 





to himself 


the discoveries. 


ings ;—it is really a noble evidence of the courage, constancy, and sel{-com- 
mgnd, which have animated Captain Grey through perils and exertions of no 
| ordimary kind. One of his friends, after some gallant and able conduct, ap- 
| pears to have broken down and left the party : another, a young man of extra- 
| ordinary promise and resource, quietly sunk at last beneath sufferigs none had 
| fought against more bravely, and was found dead in a certain part of the bush 
which he seems himself to have selected for his grave : but Capt. Grey, half 
murdered by the natives, more than half choked with thirst, and often nearly 
starved to death, pushed on to the object in view with unflinching determination 
and steady endurance. It assuredly not for the want of these qualities, 
and in their most high-spirited forms, that he was ultimately foiled in any part 
of that object. Nor did he fail to find admirable seconds in two or three of the 
men he took out with him. An old sailor, named Ruston, is entitledto particu- 
lar mention 

And of this praise, so richly due to the manner in which the dangers were 
endured, the manner in which they are described should, as we have intimated, 
come in for no inconsiderable share. The scene of the first serious encounter 
with the natives, for example, is admirably given. Capt. Grey was accompa- 
nied by only two men: Corporal Coles, belonging to the expedition ; and a 
young man from the Cape ; the duty of the latter being to mark the route for 
return by chipping the barks of the trees. He-had neglected this duty m one 
case, and Capt. Grey sent him back. ‘This adventure followed : 

‘* Finding that the man remained absent longer than I had expected, I called 
loudly to him, but received no answer, and therefore passed round some rocks 
which hid the tree from my view to look after him. Suddenly I saw him close 
to me breathless, and speecliless with terror, and a native with his spear fixed in 
a throwing-stick, in full pursuit of him; immediately numbers of other na- 
tives burst upon my sight ; each tree, each rock, seemed to give forth its black 
denizen, as if by enchantment. 

“A moment before, the most solemn silence pervaded these woods! we 
deemed that not a human being moved within miles of us, and now they rang 
with savage and ferocious yells, and fierce armed men crowded round us on 
every side, bent on our destruction. 

“ There was something very terrible in so complete and sudden a surprise. 
Certain death appeared to stare us in the face and from the determined and 
resolute air of our opponents, I immediately guessed that the man who had 
first seen them, instead of boldly standing his ground, and calling to Coles and 
myself for assistance, had at once, like a coward, run away; thus giving the 
natives confidence in themselves, and a contempt for us: and this conjecture | 


was 


afterwards ascertained was perfectly true 


‘We were now fairly engaged for our | 


Live 


quest ion 


s; escape was impossible, and 
surrender to such enemies out of the 

* As soon as I saw the round me, I fired one barrel of my gun over 
the head of him who was pursuing my dismayed attendant, hoping the report 
pl to be the tall man seen at 
My shot stopped him not: he still 
ie was fixing another in his 
it fell 
s still 


natives ¢ 


would have checked his further career He ver 
the camp, painted with white 
us, and his spear whistled by my head ; but whils 
a ball from my second barre] struck him in the arm, and 
powerless by his side He retired behind a rock, but the other 
pressed on. 


closed on 


throwing stick, 


how 


h 


} } 
‘I now made the two men retire bel 
formed a kind of protecting } 


took post on the 


neighbouri rocks, which 
front and right flank, whilst | 


b | 
vy exhausted; and | desired 


sor 


ind 


arapel alo oul 


t 
Both my barrels were no 





left 








the other two to fire separately, whilst I was reloading ; but to my horror, Coles, 
who was armed with my rifle, reported hurriedly that the cloth case with which 
he had covered it for protection against rain, had become entangled. His ser- 
vices were thus lost at a most critical moment, whilst trying to tear off the lock 
cover ; and the other man was so paralysed with fear, that he could do nothing 
but ery out, ‘Oh, God! sir, look at them ; look at them !’ 

“In the meantime, our opponents pressed more closely round; their 
spears kept whistling by us, and our fate seemed inevitable. The light-colour- 
ed man, spoken of at the camp, now appeared to direct their movements. He 
sprang forward to a rock not more than thirty yards from us, and posting him- 
self behind it, threw a spear with suc deadly force and aim, that had I not 
drawn myself forward by a sudden jerk, it must have gone through my body, 
and as it was, it touched my back in flying by. Another well-directed spear, 
from a different hand, would have pierced me in the breast, but, in the motion I 
made to avoid it, it struck upon the stockof my gun, of which it carried away 
a portion by its force. 

‘* All this took place in a few seconds of time, and no shot had been fired, but 
by me. I now recognized in the light-coloured man an old enemy who had 
led on the former attack against me on the 22d of December. By his cries 
and gestures, he now appeared to be urging the others to surround and press on 
us, which they were rapidly doing. ’ 

‘I saw now but one thing could be done to save our lives, so I gave Coles 
my gun to complete the reloading, and took the rifle which he had not yet dis- 


engaged from the cover. I tore it off, and stepping out from behind our para- 
pet, advanced to the rock which covered my light-coloured opponent. had 


not made two steps in advance when three spears struck me nearly at the same 
moment, one of which was thrown by him. I felt severely wounded in the 
hip, but knew not exactly where the others had struck me. The force of all 
knocked me down, and made me very giddy and faint, but as I fell, I heard the 
savage yells of the natives’ delight and triumph { these recalled me to myself, 
and roused by momentary rage and indignation, I made a strong effort, rallied, 
and in a moment was on my legs; the spear was wrenched from my wound, 
and my havresack drawn closely over it, that neither my own party nor the 
natives might see it, and I advanced again steadily to the rock. The man be- 
came alarmed, and threatened me with his club, yelling most furiously ; but as 
I neared the rock, behind which all but his head and arm was covered, he fled 
towards an adjoining one, dodging dexterously, according to the native manner 
of confusing an assailant and avoiding the cast of his spear ; but he was scarce- 
ly uncovered in his flight, when my rifle ball pierced him through the back, be- 
tween the shoulders, and he fell heavily on his face with a deep groan. 

“The effect was electrical. The tumult of the combat had ceased: not 
another spear was thrown, not another yell was uttered. Native after native 
dropped away, and noiselessly disappeared. I stood alone with the wretched 
savage dying before me, and my two men close to me behind the rocks, in the 
attitude of deep attention ; and as I looked round upon the dark rocks and fo- 
rests, now suddenl» silent and lifeless, but for the sight of the unhappy bein 
who lay on the groom’ before me, I could have thought the whole affair ha 
been a horrul dresn. 

** For a second or two I gazed on the scene, and then returned to my former 
position. I took my gun from Coles, which he had not yet finished loading, 
and gave him the rifle. I then went up to the other man, and gave him two 
balls to hold, but when I placed them in his hands they rolled upon the earth, 
—he could not hold them, for he was completely paralysed with terror, and 
they fell through his fingers ; the perspiration streamed from every pore ; he 
was ghastly pale, and trembled from head to foot ; his limbs refused their func- 
tions ; his eyes were so fixed in the direction in which the natives had disap- 
peared that I could draw his attention to nothing else ; and he still continued 
repeating, ‘ Good God, sir! look at them,—look at them.’ ’ 

The native perished from his wound: Capt. Grey’s sufferings from his were 
long and severe ; and served greatly to aggravate much subsequent distress— 
incident to the changes of soil and climate. 

These would seem to be extraordinary They are made up of violent ex- 
tremes of drought and :noisture. ‘The arid desert and the uninhabitable swamp, 
are the only pleasing varieties that assail every explorer, in struggling through 
the bush region of Australia. And of these, the desert is the least supporta- 
Capt. Sturt’s experience of the climate when he was obliged to abandon 
further investigation of the Darling ; and in which, we recollect, he described 
even dogs sinking, and animals native to the place unable to struggle against 
it; was encountered, with increase of horror, by Capt. Grey and his compa- 
nions. The reader cannot have a better idea of the extent of misery under- 
gone than by a glimpse of what was thankfully accepted as a relief from it. 
We should premise that the Kaiber of the following well-told and affecting in- 
cident, was a sort of native guide—with no very generous tendencies, as the 
reader will see. : 

“We had marched for about an hour and a quarter, and in this time had only 
made two miles, when we suddenly arrived upon the edge of a dried-up bed of 
a sedgy swamp, which lay in the centre of a small plain, where we saw the 
footmark of a native imprinted on the sand, and again our hearts beat with hope, 
for this sign appeared to announce that we were once more entering the re- 
gions of animal life. We soon found that another part of the swamp was 
thickly marked with the footsteps of women and children; and as no water- 
baskets were scattered about, no doubt could exist but that we were in the vi- 
cinity of water. We soon discovered several native wells dug in the bed of 
the swamp; but these were all dry, and I began again to fear that I was disap- 
pointed, when Kaiber suddenly started up from a thick bed of reeds, and made 
ine a sign which was unobserved by the others, as was evidently his intention. 
I hurried up, and found him with his head buried ina small hole of moist mud, 
—for I can call it nothing else. I very deliberately raised Kaiber by the 
hair, as all expostulations to him were useless, and then called up the others. 

* Kaiber had completely swelled himself out with this thick muddy liquid, 
and from the mark upon the sides of the hole, had evidently consumed more 
than half of the total supply. I first of all took some of this moist mud in my 
mouth, but finding a difficulty in swallowing it, as it was so thick, I strained a 
portion through a handkerchief. We had thirsted, with an intense and burning 
thirst, for three days and two nights, during the greater portion of which time 
we had been taking violent exercise under a fierce sun. To conceive the de- 
light of the men when they arrived at this little hole of mud, would be diffi- 
cult. Each as he came up and cast his wearied limbs on the ground beside the 
hole, uttered these words,—‘ Thank God ;’ and then greedily swallowed a few 
mouthfuls of the liquid mud, protesting that it was the most delicious water, 
and had a peculiar flavour, which rendered it far superior to any other he had 
ever tasted.” 


ble 


The absurdity of a white man willingly undergoing all this privation, struck 
another native attendant of Capt. Grey's, a sort of cook to the party, very 
forcibly. ‘The anecdote is not a bad illustration of the sharp, lively, inquisitive 
character, of the better part of the intellect of these aborigines 








‘1 however lit a fire, and laid down, Imbat beginning to cook—and then 
ring : * What for do you, who have plenty to eat, and much money, walk 
| in the bush? ‘I felt amazingly annoyed at this question, and there- 
‘You are thin,’ said he, ‘ your shanks are long, your 

belly is small—you had plenty to eat at home, W hy did you not stop there!’ I] 
was vexed at his personalities, besides Lit is impossible to make a native 
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so tar 
{ore did not answer him 
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inderstand our love of trave|—I therefore re plied— Imbat, you comprehend 
‘ b | } l 
nothing—you know nothin ‘| know nothing!’ answered he ; ‘I know how 
. en look at me and say, Imbat is very hana- 
you and say, he not good—long legs— whgt 


what for do you know so much, if youcanté 


to keep myself fat; the young wou 


| some, he is fat—they will lo 
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keep fat? I know how to stay at home, and not to walk too far in the bush 
—where is your fat ?—‘ You know how to talk, long tongue,’ was my reply ; 
upon which Imbat, forgetting his anger, burst nto a roar of laughter.” — 

But Capt. Grey had more painful evidence of the effects of his suffering on 
those who witnessed them. At his return to Perth, his nearest friends failed 
to recognise him. He applied at the cottage of a hospitable settler, whose 
wife and sister, old intimates, were busily employed at breakfast : but they only 
stared at him, and thought him a crazy Malay who used to plague the folks 
thereabout. When the poor distressed Captain denied this identity—** they 
both burst into a roar of laughter, and Mrs. Williams said, ‘ W ell then, my 
eood man, who are you!’—‘One who is almost starved,’ was my reply.— 
© Will you take this, then,’ said my hostess, handing me a cup of tea she was 
raising to her lips.—* With all my heart and soul, and God reward you for it, 









c Albion. 


Of the huge rude paintings found in some of the caves, and described by 
previous travellers as well as Capt. Grey, we have no doubt that that solution 
is the correct one, which supposes them to have been the work of Australian 
quacks and pretended magicians at a remote period. The devices of the more 
recent medicine men of the Red Indians, are exactly analogous. The figure 
of the single head in the sandstone rock, found by Capt. Grey, does not pre- 
sent the least evidence of having been the work of a native artist. 

Our last extracts shall be of the aborigines-—concerning whom Capt. Grey re- 
ports more favourably than any previous traveller. And first : 

“I this night observed a circumstance which had often before struck me, 
namely, that savages care but little for narratives concerning civilized man, but 
that anything connected with other races in the same state, is most greedily re- 
ceived by them.” 

It is curious how very civilized some of their rude vices are! A friendly 





was my answer,—and I swallowed the delicious draught.” His best frend 
among the upper people of the place “could not believe it was me who he | 
beheld :” and this was his reception at the house of the Governor : | 

«“ The Governor could scarcely credit his sight, when he beheld the misera- 
ble object that stood before him ; but in this as in all other instances in which | 
I have known him, the goodness of his heart shone conspicuous ; not only was 
every kindness shewn me, but immediate steps were taken to forward assistance | 
to those who were still in the bush. Having thus far performed my duty, I re- 
tired to press a bed once more, having for nearly three consecutive months 
slept in the open air, on the ground, just at the spot where my day's hardship } 
had terminated. So changed was I, that those of my friends, who had heard of | 
my arrival and were coming to congratulate me, passed me in the street, whilst | 
others to whom I went up, and held out my hand, drew back in horror and said, | 
‘] beg your pardon, who are you !"” 

Our next extract is a piece of sea painting off the Cape ; 

“The sea-birds held their holiday in the stormy gale. The lordly and grace- 
ful albatross, whose motion is a very melody, swept screaming by upon tie 
blast. The smaller Cape pigeons followed us fast, passing and repassing across 
the vessel's track. At last one of them spies a fragment on the waters, which 
has been thrown overboard :—a moment it hovers above, then plunges down 
But the other birds have seen it too; and all, pouncingon the spot, move their 
wings confusedly, and seem to run along the waters with a rapid and eager 
motion. Now is there discord wild amongst them. A screaming and diving, 
swimming and running, mingled with a chattering noise No sooner does one 
gain the morsel, than another tears it from him. Who will be the victor here! 
The albatross ;—for he sweeps triumphantly over all, swoops down, and with a 
scream, scares off the timid little multitude; whilst high above his head he 
holds his arching wings ; and now in pride and beauty he sits upon the waters, 
and, drifting fast astern,gradually fades in the twilight. 

“ What wonder that a sailor is superstitious ' Separated in early youth from 
his home ; ere he has forgottenthe ghost stories of childhood, and whilst the 


young and simple heart still loves to dwell upon the marvellous, he is plac d in 
such scenes as these: in the dark night, amidst the din of waves and storms, he 
hears wild shrieks upon the air, and by him float huge forms, dim and myste- 
rious, from which fancy is prone to build strange phantoms ; and oft from aged 
sailors he gathers legends and wondrous tales suited to his calling; whilst the 
narrator's inysterious tone and earnest voice and manner attest how firmly he 
himself believes the story.” 

A different kind of picture, equaily well done, illustrates some of the least 
distressing annoyances of the early part of the expedition. The fertile parts 
of Australia, the reader needs no 1 





t be told, are in the higher regions. The whole 
continent indeed is formed of such occasional tertile spots—clevated terraces of 


richness and abundance—separated by vast terior flats of deserts and marshes, 


gloomy, sterile, and dead. But even when one of these rare sections of pro- 
mised land appear in view, its approach from the valleys would seem to be most 
troublesome 


* The ponies, though weak, bore their burdens and submitted to the pack- 
saddles betier than I had hoped The first horse was led up by the stock-kee p- | 


er in safety, with its saddle and load on it; I followed with the second, but was 


not so fortunate I had accomplished about three-fourths of the ascent, when 

turning one of the sharp corners round a rock, the load struck against it, and 

knocked the horse over on its side I thought fora moment that the poor | 

beast would have falle: down the precipice, but luckily its roll was checked in | 

tline to prevent this. ‘There it lay, however, on a ilat rock, four or five feet 
} | 1 





wide,—a precipice of 150 feet on one side of 1t, and the projecting rock against | 
which it had struck on the otler,—whilst I sat upon its head to prevent it from | 

t Sy | 
moving. Its long tail streamed im the wind over the precipice ; its wild and 


fiery eye gleamed 





rom its shaggy mane and forelock ; and, ignorant of its im- 
pending danger, it kicked and struggled violently, whilst it appeared to hang in 
mid-air over the gloomy depth of this tropical ravine Anxious as I felt for the 
safety of niy pony, I could not be unconscious of the singular beauty of the | 
scene during the few minutes that el ips d whilst I was re¢ pressing its struggles, 


on a narrow ledge of rock, of which the dark brow projected threateningly 
above me, whilst the noise of a rushing torrent was a dible far below I cut 
the girths of the saddle, which then with its load rolled over the precipice, and 
pitched with a heavy crash on a reck far down. Even then, af the brute had 
not been a denizen of a wild and mountainous country, it must have been fost : 
but new, it no sooner felt itself freed from its incumbrance, than looking saga- 
ciously around, and then raising itself cautiously up, it stood trembling by my 
side upon the narrow terrace.”’ 

The men had « 
of them : 

**T could not but smile at the distress of some of the men, who had contract- 





jual dangers, with a less picturesque and more amusing sense 


ed a friendship for the animals they had so long led, when one of their favour- 
ites got into a difficulty. The exclamations of Ruston, the old sailor, were 
particularly amusing, as, according to the position in which the animal got bog- 
ged, he used to roar out for some one ‘ to come and give his pony a heave upon 
the starboard or larboard quarters ;* and once, wl 
danger he ima; 
she'll go down 

Such curious geological phenomena have been observed by every traveller on 
this continent, as to have led to some recent speculations of an ingenious kind 





n violently alarmed at the 
rined his pet pony to be in, he shouted amain, ‘ By G—, sir, 
by the stern.’ ” 





It has been suggested, as amode of accounting for the various anomalies de- 
scribed by various travellers, that both land and water are still in course of for- 


mation: and that these anomalies will disappear when the causes now in 
progress have attained to their full natural ettect. Capt. Grey does not go so | 
deeply into the matter, but relates, among other things, this curious circum- 


stance : 

** Several acres of land on this elevated position were nearly covered with 
lofty isolated sandstone pillars of the most grotesque and fantastic shapes, 
from which the imagination might easily have pictured to itself forms equally 
singular and amusing. In one place was a regular unroofed aisle, with a row 
of massive pillars on each side ; and in another there stood upon a pedestal 
what appeared to be the legs of an ancient statue, from which the body had | 
veen knocked away. . 

“Some of these time-worn columns were covered with sweet-smelling creep- 
ers, while their bases were concealed by a dense vegetation, which added much 
to their very singular appearance. ‘The height of two or three which I mea- 
sured was upwards of forty feet; and as the tops of all of them were nearly 
upon the same level, that of the surrounding country must at one period have 
been as high as their present suinmits—probably much higher 

“From the top of one of these pillars I surveyed the surrounding country, 
and saw on every side proofs of the same extensive degradation,—so ext nie 
sive, indeed, that I found it very difficult to account for; but the gurgling of 
water, which I heard beneath me, soon put an end to the state of perplexity in | 
which I was involved, for I ascertained that streams were runt ing in the earth | 
beneath my feet ; and on descending and creeping into a fissure in the rocks, I | 
found beneath the surface a cavern precisely resembling the remains that exist- | 
ed above ground, only that this was roofed, whilst through it ran a small stream, | 
which in the rainy season must become a perfect torrent. It was now evident 
to me that ere many years had elapsed the roof would give way, and what now | 
were the buttresses of dark and gloomy caverns, would emerge into day, and 
become columns clad in green, and resplendent in the brig 








ht sunshine. In this | 
state they would gradually waste away beneath the ever during influence of at- 
m spheric causes, and the material being then carried down by the streams, 
through a series of caverns resembling those of which they once formed a por- 
tion, would be swept out into the ocean, and de posited on sand-banks, to be 
raised again, at some remote « poch, a new continent, built up with the ruins of 
an ancient world.” ; 
There scems to be a remarkable absence of the more deadly or terrible ani- 
mals in Australia—as indeed there also is, less happily, of animals of burden or 
social use. Snakes, lizards, and kangaroos, are the chief: and concerning the 
particularly, the volumes contain a quantity of valuable notes 
. students of natural history. ; 
ager 


oe Ta this enot +} . . 
Close to thi Spot the attention of Mr. Lushington was drawn to a curious 


1ois-shapen mass which came advancing from some bushes with a novel and un- 
couth motion—he fired, and jt fell, and on going up to it he found that it was a 
small kangaroo enveloped in the folds of alarge snake, a species of Boa. The 
Py en wes now quite dead, arid flattened from the pressure of the folds of 
rr Naver go ey, Sgr : % the disturbance it met with, was beginning 
head. It was of a brown st nington drew out a pistol and shot it through the 
The kangaroo we found ~ tow Pascatap and eight pet — inches long 

Yg eating ; and Mr. Walker, who eat a portion 


{ tee § nake, considere 1 It to b is gp ae cy Ss 
f ) © é greata 
ica a an e€€i, but rather 


first two, more 


We borrow one anecdote for the gentle rea- 





| that prevailed among them : 


| clude the settlers were at one period black men, and their own relations. Like- 


| ing day :—then the recollections of the deeds of his youth rush through his 


tribe thus received Capt. Grey’s account of his wound : 

“When they heard that I had been wounded by the natives to the north, no 
persuasions, no protestations, upon my part, could convince them, that my ob- 
ject, in now proceeding in that direction again, was merely to gratify curiosity, 
and not from motives of revenge ; but they kept continually requesting me not 
to attempt to kill anybody until I had passed a spot named Yal-gar-in, about 
ten days journey to the north, and they then advised me indiscriminately to 
shoot everybody I saw.” 

This tribe had just fallen into bitter dispute with the tribe beyond Yal- 
gar-in. 

The following, in a work of fiction, would have been a stroke worthy of 
Fielding : : 

“The ferocity of the women when they are excited exceeds that of the men ; 
they deal dreadful blows at one another with their long sticks, and if ever the 
husband is about to spear or beat one of his wives, the others are certain to set 
on her, and treat her with great inhumanity.” 

Capt. Grey’s reception by another friendly party, illustrated a curious notion 


“A sort of procession came up, headed by two women, down whose cheeks 
tears were streaming. ‘The eldest of these came up to me, and looking fora 
moment at me, said,‘ Gwa,gwa.bundo bal,’—* Yes, yes, in truth it is him ;’ and 
then throwing her arms round me, cried bitterly,her head resting on her breast ; 
and although I was totally ignorant of what her meaning was, from mere mo- 
tives of compassion, I offered no resistance to her caresses, however disagree- 
able they might be, for she was old, ugly, and filthily dirty ; the other younger 
one knelt at my feet, also crying. At last the old lady, emboldened by my 
submission,deliberately kissed me on each cheek, just in the mannera Frerch wo- 
man would have done ; she then cried a little more,and at length relieving me,as- 
sured me that I was the ghost of her son, who had some time before been kill- 
ed by a spear wound, in his breast. The younger female was my sister; but 
she, whether from motives of delicacy, or from any imagined awkwardness on 
my part, did not think proper to kiss me. 

‘“* My new mother expressed almost as much delight at my return to my fami- 
ly as my real mother would have done, had I been unexpectedly restored to 
her. As soon as she left me, my brothers, and my father (the old man who 
had previously been so frightened), came up and embraced me. after their man- 
ner,—that is, they threw their arms around my waist, placed their right knee 
against my right knee, and their breast against my breast, holding me in this way 


: ' : 
for several minutes. Duryag the time that the ceremony lasted, I, accord- 


ing to the native custom, preserved a grave and mournful expression of coun- 
tenance. 

“This belief, that white people are the souls of departed blacks, is by no 
means an uncommon superstition amongst them ; the y themselves never hav- 
ag an idea of quitting their own land, cannot imagine others doing it ;—and 
iddenly appear m the country, and setting 
themscives down in particular spots, they imagine that they must have formed 
an attachment for this land in some other state of existence ; and hence con- 


thas, when they see white people s 


nesses, either real or imagined, complete the delusion ; and from the manner of 
the old woman I have just alluded to, from her many tears, and from her warm 
caresses, I feel firmly convinced that she really believed I was her son, whose 


thought, upon his return to earth, had been to revisit his old mother, and 


bring her a present { will go still farther, and say, that although I did not en- 
rage this illusion, I had not the heart to try to undeceive the old creature, 

and to dispel her dream of happiness.’ 

They are all very fond of singing: anger sings, gladness sings, hunger sings, 


repletion sing 


courage 


it is the universal solace. Our last extract is a most amusing 





ncture 

“In England, an elderly gentleman, who has been at all put out of his way 
by encroachments and trespasses upon his property, sits over his fire in the 
evening, sipping his port, and brooding over vengeance by means of the law ; 
but the law is tortuous, expensive, and uncertain; his revenge is very distant 
from him; under these circumstances, the more the elderly gentleman talks 
the more irate he becomes. Very different is the conduct of the elder Austra 
lian gentleman. He coimes to his hut at night in a towering passion ; tucks his 
legs under him, and seats himself upon his heels before the fire ; he calls to 
his wife for pieces of quartz, and some dried kangaroo sinews, then forthwith 
begins sharpening and polishing his spears, and whilst thus occupied, sings to 
himself— 
“ll spear his liver, 
ll spear his lights, 
ll spear his heart, 
ll spear his thigh, 
&e. ae &c. 

* After awhile he pauses and examines the point he has been working at ; 
it is very sharp, and he gives a grunt of satisfaction. His wives now chime 
in— 


i 
J 
| 
I 


The wooden-headed, 
Bandy-legged, 
Thin-thighed fellows— 
The bone-rumped, 
Long-shinned, 
Thin-thighed fellows. . 
* The old gentleman looks rather more murderous, but withal more pleasant, 
and as he begs to sharpen his second spear, he chants out— 
I'll spear their liver, 
I'll spear their bowels, 
I'll spear their hearts, 
I'll spear their loins. 
“As he warms on the subject, he ships his spear in the throwing-stick, qui- 
vers it in the air, and imitates rapidly the adventures of the fight of the com- 


mind; he changes his measure to a sort of recitative, and commences an ac- 
count of some celebrated fray of by-gone times ; the children and young men 
crowd round from the neighbouring huts, the old gentleman becomes more and 
more vociferous,—first he sticks his spear under his arm, and lies on his side 
to imitate a man dying, yet chanting away furiously all the time,—then he 
grows still more anunated, occasionally adjusting his spear with his throwing- 
stick, and quivering it with a peculiar grace. The young women now come 
tumidly up to see what is going on; little flirtations take place in the back- 
ground, whereat the very elderly gentlemen with very young wives, whose 
dignity would be compromised by appearing to take an interest in passing events, 
and who have therefore remained seated in their own huts,wax jealous and des- 
patch their mothers and aged wives to look after the younger ladies. These ve- 
nerable females have a dread of evil spirits,and consequently will not move from 
the fire, without carrying a fire-stick in their hands; the bush is now dotted 
about with these little moving points of fire, all making for a common centre, 
at which are congregated old and young ;—jest follows jest,—one peal of 
laughter rings close upon the heels of another,—the elderly gentleman is loud- 
ly applauded by the bystanders,—and having fairly sung the wrath out of him- 
self, he assists in getting up the dances and songs, with which their evening 
terminates 

The book closes with a number of humane sifggestions for a better treat- 
ment of the aborigines at the hands of the English government ; well worthy 
of adoption. It is difficult to imagine this race, after Capt. Grey’s account, in 
that last and lowest state of inferiority which has been commonly attributed to 
them. In physical formation they may be inferior to the negro: but in intelli- 
gence, we should say, they are certainly superior. Their ready power of ac- 
quiring such accomplishments as reading and writing, is extraordinary ; and 
their lively acuteness, their general good humour, and good sense, mark them 
out for a much higher scale of civilization than has yet been thought of even 
possible application to them. We sincerely trust “that Capt. Grey’s recom- 
mendations will exact the proper attention. 

' —— 
A CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
CICALA PASHA.—{ Concluded.] 


Cicala had now attained the summit of his ambition, and the highest civil 
dignity in the empire below the sovereign ; but his sudden elevation increased 
the number of his enemies, among whom all the partizans of the unfortunate 
vizir Ferhad were included : ‘and the imprudent and unpopular acts of severity 
with which he commenced his administration were not calculated to secure his 
tenure of office :—*in fact,” (says Naima,) “when we consider that the late 
glorious victory had been gained under the auspices of Ibrahim, it was not to 
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or imperial kettle-drums had been sounded without intermission to recall to the 
camp the timariots and other treops who had fled from the field in the early 
part of the engagement : and the grand-vizir Ibrahim had caused proclamation 
to be made, that in consideration of the triumph which had eventually crowned 
the Moslem arms, no inquiry should be held on account of their abandonment 
of their colours. But this leniency wes highly disapproved of by Cicala, who 
had been trained in the stern school of Osman of the iron nerves and Khoja- 
Sinan. A panic flight, like that which the day of Keresztes had witnessed 
(though common in the irregular armies of Asia, and abundantly frequent in 
the subsequent military annals of the Turks themselves,) had hitherto never 
disgraced the strict discipline of an Ottoman army ; and the new vizir declared 
his determination to preserve the military institutions of the empire in unim- 
paired efficiency by the signal punishment of all the offenders. Three days 
were occupied in the investigation; the whole army was passed in review ; 
and no fewer than 30,000, principally Asiatic troops, being enor emg to 
have fled from their standards, were mulcted of their pay and allowances, and 
stigmatized with the name of fiaris, or ranaways. Many of those who were 
present were forthwith decapitated in front of the army, and among these Nai- 
ma particularly notices Yunus Aga, the commandant of an oda of janizaries, 
in whose tent the Sultan had sought shelter in the confusion which followed 
the battle ; thus, according to Oriental notions contracting the ties of hospital- 
ity with the unfortunate officer: others, who had not come up after the bat- 
tle, were put to the ban, and, presenting themselves on the faith of the procla- 
mation of Ibrahim, were led instantly to execution. Sohrab-Pasha, an aged 
and meritorious officer, who had been governor successively of Aleppo and 
Egypt, on remonstrating against these violent measures, was summarily de- 
graded from his rank and paraded through the camp in a tattered suit of fe- 
male apparel : and Ghazi-Kherai, the Khan of the Krim Tartars, was deposed 
by a firman,* on the pretext of his not having joined the army in person, as 
he was bound by usage to do, when the Sultan himself took the field; while 
his brother the ka/gha Fateh Kherai, who had done distinguished service at 
Keresztes, received the investiture of sovereignty in his room. 

The Sultan Mohammed, indolent and voluptuous in the intervals of his fits of 
ferocity,was solicitous only to with draw himself as soon as possible from the pe- 
rils of the campaign, (the only one he ever made,) and appears to have at first 
acquiesced supmely in the arbitrary proceedings of his minister ; but the tidings 
of these sweeping changes were not received im the provinces with equal indif- 
ference. ‘The Tartars, at once refused to receive Fateh-Kherai as their khan, 
and broke out into an open revolt, which ended in the murder of that prince by 
the adherents of his rival Ghazi: and the consequences of the disgraces and for- 
feitures inflicted on the firaris of Keresztes were still more disastrous. Many 
of thie troops, knowing the fate which awaited them at headquarters, had dis- 
banded and returned to their Asiastic homes, where they continued to retain 
their /imars, or fiefs, in defiance of the edict of sequestration: and though 
this obnoxious measure was tacitly suflered to fall into abeyance when Cicala 
lost the grand-vizirat, the disaffection which it engendered was one of the prin- 
cipal germs of the great Asiatic rebellion which broke out three years later un- 
der Kara-Yazidjit and his brother Delhi-Hassan, and which, renewed from time 
to time, under different leaders, continued for more than twenty years'to con- 
vulse and desolate that portion of the empire, and was not the least influential 
of the causes which combined during the seventeenth century to weaken the once 
formidable power of the Porte. But the history of these troubles does not be- 
leng to the administration of Cicala, whose downfall, before he had held the 
vizirat a month, was as capricious and unexpected as his rise had been. ‘The 
absolute dominion exereised by the Sultana-mother over the weak mind of her 
son has already been alluded to; her influence had decided in favour of Ibra- 
him the competition for the premiership on the death of Sinan; a werd froin 
her now sufficed to effect the removal of Cicala. The Sultan had quitted the 
army for the capital, when he was encountered on his route near Adrianople 
by the favourite mute of his mother, bearing her congratulations on the victo- 
ry of Keresztes, and the expression of her disapprobation at the new appoint- 
ment ; ‘and no sooner,” (says a contemporary ‘Turkish historian,) “ were the 


1 


imperial pavilions pitched for the halt, then a ftchavosh was dispatched to the 


}camp to deprive the Vizir Jaghalah Zadah of the ensigns of office, and re-in- 


vest with them [brahnn-Pasha, who had been his predecessor.” 

The fall of Cicala was followed by his exile to Ak-shehr, in Anatolia, where 
he resided in retirement as a mazul, (a term employed to designate a deposed 
employe.) ‘The Pasha of Belgrade, and others who had been instrumental to 
his elevation, shared in his disgrace ; the mollah Saad-ed-deen, who had trusted 
to his royal pupil to secure him against all reverses, was only spared on his so- 
lemn renunciation of future interference in politics ; and even the nishandyi, or 
private secretary of the Sultan, who had, in the official despatch announcing 
the victory, been lavish in his encomiums on Cicala, atoned by the loss of his 
office for his praises of the fallen favourite. “ In fact,” (says Naima,) * though 
Jaghalah was a man of the most distinguished courage and gallantry, he was 
remorseless and cruel, and his heart knew no pity: thus his reckless and un- 
compromising severity against the unfortunate firaris had turned against him 
the heart of all the soldiery, and every rank and degree rejoiced at the resto- 
ration of Ibrahim.’’ But, notwithstanding his unpopularity, his services were 
too valuable to be long dispensed with; in the following year, (1597,) he was 
recalled to Constantinople, and reinstated in his old station of capitan-pasha, 
and vizir of the divan; and his restoration to office was signalized by the 
equipment of a bashtarda, or imperial galley, carrying sixteen ranks of oars, 
with eight rowers in each, which was launched in the presence of the Sultan, 
aud appropriated to his use. By this piece of courtly magnificence, and by 
well-tumed gifts administered to the avarice of the Sultana- Walidah, his favour 
at the seraglio was completely re-established ; and his interests were further 
secured by a reconciliation, which was not long after effected between Saad-ed- 
deen, then restored to favour and promoted to the venerable office of mufti, and 
Ibrahim, who, after a second dismissal, became, in 1599, for the third time, 
grand-vizir of the empire 

The disappointment of Cicala in a former attempt to remove his family to 
Constantinople, and the vengeance which he wreaked on the neighbouring 
shores, have been already related: his partial success ina second effort has 
been noticed by both Turkish and Christian writers, and forms a singular epi- 
sode in his wild and devious career. In the summer of 1598, after making his 
annual circuit of the Archipelago, and collecting the tribute of the Greek is- 
lands, he suddenly changed his course from the Morea ; and appearing with all 
his force olf Sicily, sent a flag of truce into the harbour of Messina, requesting 
the viceroy to allow him at least an interview with his mother, whom he had 
never seen since he was first carried to Constantinople : ‘and the viceroy 
again considering,” to quote the plain but forcible language of old Knolles, 
** how that the angrie renegat, for the like courtesie to him at another time be- 
fore demed, had in his rage done great harme all alongst the sea coast ; cove- 
nanting with him to send her in safetie backe again, sent her honourably accom- 
panied aboard the adinirall gally : whom Cicala, her sonne, received with great 
joy and triumph, and having kept her with him one day with all the honour that 
might be, according to his promise, sent her backe againe to Messina ; and so, 
without any harme done for her sake to any part of Christendome, peaceably 
returned againe with his fleet.” 

The only naval service of importance which Cicala appears to have perform- 
ed during his second tenure of the capitan-pashalik, was the frustrating, by his 
appearance with a fleet of fifty sail, the attack meditated in 1602 on Tunis and 
Algiers, by the Christian squadrons under Doria and Don Juan de Cordova ; 
and the circumstances of the Ottoman empire, distracted by dissensions in the 
cabinet, and revolts in the provinces, concurred with the civil wars between 
the Emperor Rodolph and his brother Matthias in the Austrian territories, in 
reducing the war of Hungary on both sides to an affair of outposts, which left 
no opportunity for distinction in the field ; while the intrigues of Cicala’s ene- 
mies in the divan, where they were again in the ascendant since the death of 
the Vizir Ibrahim, called all his address into requisition in order to maintain his 
ground. ‘The triumphant progress of the rebel Kara-Yazidji in Anatolia, where 
he assumed the style of a monarch, and issued firmans against such governors 
as refused to submit to his authority, afforded a tangible ground of accusation 
against the capitan-pasha, to whose severities in Hungary the beginning of the 
insurrection was ascribed ; and the vizir Hassan-Yemuishdji (the fruiterer) loud- 
ly demanded from the Sultan the head of Cicala, as the prime cause of the ca- 
lamities of the empire. But while Yemishdji was exerting all his influence to 
procure the ruin of his opponent, his own downfall had been already determined 
on. The suspicions of Mohammed, whose jealous cruelty increased as his 
health declined, had been roused by the popularity of the vizir with the janiza- 
ries, and the unbounded control which he arrogated to himself over all depart- 
ments of the state ; in the mind of a monarch, who had not long before direct- 
ed the execution of his eldest son, Mahmood, lest the martial temperament of 
the young prince might lead him te aspire prematurely to the throne, there was 
but little interval between suspicion and punishment ; and Hassan-Yemishdji 
was suddenly seized and strangled in the gardens of the seraglio, a few weeks 
only before the termination (Dec. 1603) of the short and inglorious reign of 
Mahommed III. 

The insurrection in Asia Minor had been quelled for the time by the death 
of Kara-Yazidji and the defection of his brother Delhi-Hassan, who had pur- 
chased a pardon by submission, and had been appointed to the distant pashalik 





* The khans of the Crimea, although always of the line of Jenghis, received the 
ensigns of royalty from the Ottoman emperor, as lord paramount. They were occa- 
sionally deposed and banished by the same authority, but never put to death, except in 
the single instance of Mohammea, who was beheaded by Osman-Pasha Oz-demir for 
rebeliion, as noticed above, twelve years before this period. 

+ He is called by Knolles, and other European writers, “ the Scrivano.” Kara-Yazid)i 





be expected that Jaghalah-Zadah would much enjoy his promotion.” During 


implies “ the black secretary.” 





the whole of the night which followed the battle of Keresztes, the tabul-khani 
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i isen in that quarter. Shah 
ia: but a still more dangerous enemy had arisen in tha t 
yA had availed himself of te disordered state of the — pee, - 
attack the Porte in 1601 ; Tabreez and Exivan had fallen into his han 


outset of the war; and he was rapidly reconquering the territories which, eleven 
years before, he had given up t 
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cism of the Osmanlis were ewakened by this invasion Risebe ogy ayes i 
fetva or decree, declaring that the death of a oo = ii then th 
dae ee we oy ened Cicala in the last war with 
of seventy Christians ! and the laurels ye beek qualified vo éendust 
Pune piety Pen es chee Ve suc of the young sul- 
the present contest, his appdintment, soon alter the Pe eine, heaaimoaliil 

Ahmed,* as generalissimo‘of the armies against ersia, wal ; y 
had aan omen of uses, ea ere Dt oth he pital fod 
palit =e ee a , saat which had elapsed since the last 
atin ees « Sa . which rendered her a far more formidable anta- 
war, had undergone a pm Bers 8 of the Uzbeks and Turkmans had been 
aves — poo the refractory tribes in the interior of the kingdom re- 
deced'y the ame of Shah Abbas; and great iengnovensenis AOS ~~ ee 
duced in the warlike institutions of the nation by three Englis wee andl re 
celebrated brothers Shirley, who are said to have first instructec t c* — 
in the management of artillery. ‘The armies of Persia had previously aa js 
ed almost entirely of the cavalry of the different tribes, led to by! y : eir 
khans, and entirely unacquainted with tactics or mana@uvring ; yet are gu 
gallantry had more than once made them successful, when fighting under . 1€ 
eve of their monarch and their hereditary chiefs against the stubborn va rv 
and superior discipline of the Turks ; but the recent enrolment by Abbas, - ve] 
the di-ection of the Shirleys, of a body of tuffenk-djis, or musketeers, “~ ; the 
corps of gholam-i-Shah, or royal guards, now gave him the disposal of . _—_ 
on which he could place more personal reliance, than on the tumultuary iost 
formed by the nobles and their followers, and enabled him to advance on more 
equal terms to the encounter of the redoubtable janizaries of Constantinople. 

The arrangements consequent on a new reign, prevented Cicala (who still 
contirued in the post of capitan-pasha) from leaving the capital till late in the 
summer of 1604, when he repaired with a large body of janizaries to Erzroom, 
and there took the command of a numerous but disorderly army, a great pro- 
portion of which consisted of troops who had been implicated in the late re- 
yolts under Delhi-Hassan, and had received a pardon on condition of their join- 
ing the forces destined to act against the heretics of Persia. The Shah was 
engaged in pressing the siege of Kars, then, and now, an important fortress on 
the frontiers of Anatolia; but his forces were too inferior in number to risk a 
general action ; and, on the arrival of Cicala, whose prowess in the former war 
had made his name well known among the Persians, he retreated rapidly to 
T'abreez, which he was suffered to reach unmolested. ‘The Turkish officers in 
vain urged the seraskier to pursue and crush the retiring ‘rabble of kuzzil- 
bashes,” (as an Osmanli historian contemptuously calls them,) before they re- 
covered from their panic ; and the brave Sefer, beglerbeg of Erzroom, offered, 
if he were allowed to take only the elite of the cavalry, to bring the Shah bound 
hand and foot to head-quarters ; but Cicala was deaf to both arguments and 
entreaties, and, alleging as a reason for his inaction the advanced season, and 
the necessity of awaiting the junction of the Pacha of Wan, suffered the golden 
opportunity to escape. He now announced his intention of leading the army 
into winter-quarters in Shirwan, where his own son, Mahmood-pasha, was go- 
vernor, and thus preventing. the Shah, by the fear of a movement on his flank, 
from advancing from ‘Tabreez till the spring. But the troops rose in open mu- 
tiny, and, exclaiming, ‘* When Cicala was capitan-pasha he went with the 
fleet to Messina to visit his mother, and now that he is seraskier, must he go at 
the head of his army to visit his son'” declared their determination to winter 
in Anatolia, and not in the inhospitable and half-subdued territory of Shirwan. 
The seraskier attempted to coerce the refractory troops ; but they overthrew his 
pavilions by cutting the tent-ropes, (a usual mode among ‘Turkish soldiers of 
expressing their dissatisfaction with their general ;) and Cicala, finding himself 
compelled to forego the project of advancing into Shirwan, sent the army into 
cantonments on the frontiers of Anatolia, persisting with characteristic obsti- 
nacy in establishing his own head-quarters at the advanced position of Wan, 
till the forays of the Persian light troops, who ravaged the country up to the 
walls of the town, rendered it necessary for him to withdraw to Erzroom. 

The campaign of 1605 opened with a series of bloody but indecisive actions 
along the whole line of the contested frontier, in which, however, the numbers 
and discipline of the Ottomans gave them gradually the advantage ; till, in the 
middle of the summer, Cicala issued orders for a general advance of all his di- 
visions on ‘Tabreez, the recovery of which would have enabled him to execute 
his avowed design of marching into the interior of Persia. Contrary tothe ad- 
vice of his counsellors, Abbas determined to hazard a decisive engagement for 


























Shirley, who was in attendance on the Shah, and received three wounds in the | than a short sojournment in a line-of-battle ship. Upon a casual inspection ofa 
melee ; but the consequences of the conduct pursued by the Seraskier after his well-regulated ship of that class, you may observe and feel astonished at the 
defeat, were more disastrous to the interests of the Porte than even the loss of | grandeur of her proportions, the power of her armament, the number and disci- 
the battle—the first great victory which the Persians had ever gained over the | plined appearance of her crew, and the extreme degree of cleanliness and order 
Osmanlis. Cicala had been suffering during the campaign from long-continued | pervading everythiug around you. But it is only when enabled to study the 
sickness, which incapacitatéd him from taking any personal share in the battle ; community in its regular and strange routine of existence, and to observe the 
and the Turkish historiaris seem to intimate that he purposely sacrificed Sefer- minute workings of its whole organization, that the matter presents itself in full 
Pasha and his division, (which consisted chiefly of levends or pardoned rebels,) | force. It is a subject which, even with first impressions, might fill a volume. 
by neglecting to advance to their support; but he exerted himself, to the ut- The effective relationship of its different grades, enabling the chief directing eye 
most to rally his flying troops, and narrowly escaped being taken prisoner in at-| to supervise the minutest particular,—the many artificial prerogatives y 
tempting to cover the retreat with a small corps which remained firm, issuing | which the individual dignity of every officer is prominently maintamed,—the 
his orders from a camel-litter, as he was too weak to sit on horse-back. When | applicability of the general scheme of discipline to the welfare of the crew the 
all was irretrievably lost, he mounted the foot soldiers who were still with him | safety of the ship, and the good of the Service, brought about by a lon sieien 
on the baggage-dromedaries, and thus succeeded, with two thousand men, in | of improvements,—but, most remarkable, the firm prejudices and pr Frm in- 
reaching Wan, whither the wrecks of the routed army had preceded him. | duced by all these separate means, and by which every individual, whatever 
Among the other leaders here assembled he found Jan-poulad-Hassan, a power- | his sufferings or station, seems to-regard his profession as immeasurably 
ful Koordish chief whom he had a short time ago nominated to the pashalick | superior to every other. Long may the latter sentiment continue its support 
of Aleppo, and who, having heard of the defeat of the grand army when on his | to our Navy! It isa proud feeling, which no other marine can yet boast of. 
march at the head of the Syrian contingent to join it, had retrograded to Wan, The day of my arrival atthe squadron was that also of Colonel Hodges, late 
and there waited the arrival of the commander-in-chief. Though warned of his | Consul-General in Egypt. I had known him in another diplomatic post which 
danger from the wrath of the seraskier, exasperated by his recent overthrow | although inferior in ma to the one he had then just left, was, I consider of s 
—Jan-poulad replied, with the characteristic pride of a Koord, that so far from | character still more arduous and intricate, and where he alike faithfully perform- 
his having any punishment to apprehend, Cicala would not even dare to have | ed the instructions of his Government. I allude to his former appointment as 
him awakened if he heard that he was asleep! and in his first interview, he | Consul-General in Servia, where Russian intrigue had established itself in its 
boldly claimed credit for having saved so large a force from sharing the fate of | most powerful forms, and where a daring yet unenlightened Prince had to be 
the rest of the army. But the fierce temper of Cicala, inflamed to fury by his | supported against her efforts. In a lengthened tour throughout the lower Danu- 
misfortunes, could little endure to be further chafed by the haughty bearing of | bian provinces, I had many opportunities of estimating the energy, tact, and 
the Koord, who fearlessly retorted the vehement reproaches with which he was | straightforwardness of the British Agent. ™ 
assailed for his delay in repairing to headquarters, till the seraskier, yielding to I shall now take a review of operations at Jouni and Beyrout during the fort- 
the impulse of his anger, ordered the head of Jan-poulad to be struck off in | night in which I was absent from the squadron. » 

front of his tent—a sentence which was immediately executed. Upon the 10th of September we saw the Turks, to the amount of 5400, and 

The consequences of this impradent act of severity remain inscribed on the | 1500 marines, debarked in safety. A few Albanians were stationed in the 
broad page of Ottoman history. The two brothers of the slaughtered chief | neighbourhood, but they hastily retired without firing a shot. In the afternoon 
who succeeded to his authority over their native tribe, instantly quitted the | the artillery also were landed; and, later in the day, two battalions of Turks, 
army, and returning to Syria at the head of 30,000 men, openly threw off | supported by five companies of marines, were made to take up a strong posi- 
their allegiance to the Porte, and commenced the great revolt of Syria, of | tion, commanding the route to the camp from Baalbec. A body of Turks also, 
which Cicala was singularly unfortunate in being thus the author, as his punish- | it may be remembered, were landed at the embouchure of the Dog River, simul- 
ment of the firaris at the battle of Keresztes had previously led to the rebel- | taneously with the disembarkation at Jouni. At the former point they 
lion in Anatolia. ‘The latter insurrection, indeed, had never been completely | took up a position under the guns of a frigate, to protect the passage from 
suppressed: though the removal of the two original leaders had for a time | Beyrout. 
stifled its progress, it speedily revived under Kalender-Oghlu and his lieutenants, | On the night following the disembarkation, at about 1 4.m., troops were 
who were even at this time devastating the provinces along the shores of the | thought to have been discovered moving towards the pass of the Dog River, and 
-Egean: and the communication into which they speedily entered with the | immediately a signal of ‘Enemy advancing” was communicated from before 
insurgents of Syria, kindled throughout the Asiatic dominions of the Porte the | Beyrout to the ships off Jouni, (fire having also been opened,) In consequence 
flames of a civil war which, after subsisting through nearly the whole reign of | of this alarm, the boats were landed with a body of seamen, and commenced as- 
Ahmed, was at last only quenched by the extermination of the vanquished party. | sisting the marines in dragging the artillery up the acclivity and into position. 
But the history of this struggle does not belong to the life of Cicala, whose | ‘They continued so occupied for several hours , but it was ultimately discovered 
eventful career was now drawing to aclose. The defeats which he had sus- | that the suspicion of danger had been groundless. 
tained, and the apprehension of the consequent downfall of his interest at the Upon the 11th several prominent positions were thrown out in a semilunar 
Porte, weighed heavily on his proud spirit, and aggravated the malady under | line upon the surrounding heights, and composed solely of Turkish troops. The 
which he had been previously suffering ; and on the retreat from Wan to Diar- | principal was at Zouk, under General Jochmus. On that day, also, commenced 
bekir, which the proximity of the Persians and the insubordination of his re- | the labours of the marines and sailors in the clearing and fortifying of the main 
maining troops had rendered necessary, ‘he died,” says Naima, * of a fever, | position. That duty was described to me as having been arduous and harassing 
which the thoughts of his misfortunes had occasioned.” ‘The Portuguese De | in the extreme, to the marine soldiers more particularly, who during the first 
Govvea, who was then present as an envoy in the Persian camp, states, less | week were completely unhoused, and necessarily suffering under many priva- 
probably, that having information of the disgrace which was about to overtake | tions. ‘Their toils, at the same time, were of no ordinary description, that of 
him from Constantinople, he anticipated the arrival of the Sultan's mandate by | carrying bags of sand up the steep acclivity to the camp, or builing rampart walls 
poisoning himself with the powder of diamonds ; but suicide was neither in ac- | round the whole of its enceinte, under a Syrian sun at its most scorching season. 
cordance with the character of Cicala, nor with the practice of the Moslems in | The 200 Austrian marines who were landed from their squadron, along with the 
any age ; and there can be little doubt that the story originated in the reluc- | other troops, equally shared the labours of the fortifications. The portion of the 
tance of the monk ‘vo describe this dreaded enemy of both the Persians andthe | rampart opposite their quarters, solely raised by their efforts, was remarkable 
Christians as dying by a natural death. for its massive and regular construction. 

The character of this famous renegade is sufficiently portrayed in his actions. On one of the first days of the new encampment a European stranger bein 
On the fiery temperament and enterprising genius of an Italian, he had engraft- | observed loitering in the vicinity, attracted the attention of Capt. Mansel, 
ed the obstinacy of purpose and disregard of bloodshed in the execution of his | then Beach Master, who immediately addressed him. In answer to various 
designs which distinguish his adopted country ; but the excess to which he car- queries, the stranger stated himself to be a Frenchman—his name Count 
ried this inflexibility was better adapted to the preceding age than to that in | Lemont—and his object merely that of curiosity. The English officer politely 
which he lived, and occasioned many misfortunes both to himself and | informed him that (as he doubtless must be sufficiently acquainted with the 
the empire. Accustomed in his early youth to see military subordination en- | cautions necessary to war) he need not be surprised at being told to consider 
forced upon both soldiers and officers by the commanding genius of the great | himself in arrest. ‘The French nobleman, on the contragy, hereupon put him- 
Soliman, he refused to adapt himself to the refractory and tumultuous spirit | self into a great passion, and loudly asseverated that if such were attempted, 
which crept in among the spahis and janizaries during the succeeding reigns, | the signal vengeance of his nation would be the result. He was, however, at 
and which required rather to be guided by tact and soothed by concession, than | once conveyed to a neighbouring tent. The Admiral subsequently confirmed 
curbed by rigid severity. His life, in fact, is an epitome of the period of tran- | his arrest, and further directed him to be sent on board one of the English 

















the defence of this important city ; and having strengthened his army by re- 
calling his favourite general Ali-Verdi Khan from the siege of Bagdad, con- 
fronted the ‘Turkish army (Aug. 10) on the banks of the lake of Tabreez. 

The tactics usually adopted by the Ottomans in their great battles with the Per- 
sians, and with other Asiatic armies, consisting principally of cavalry, dithered 
in some degree from those employed against the more regular armies of Eu- 
rope ; andas the present engagement was ia a great measure decided by the pe- 
culiarities of this order of battle, it merits a particular description. Their long 
series of field artillery (of which the Persians, before the travels of the Shir- 
leys, were almost entirely destitute) was ranked in front of the position, and 
the guns were frequently secured to one another by massive chains,+ to guard 
against any sudden onset which might penetrate the intervals of theline. The 
heavy fire of the ordnance was supported by the musketry of the janizaries, 
whose odas or regiments, drawn up in steady array behind the cannon with 
their flanks protected by the squadrons of spahis or regular cavalry, formed 
the main strength of the Turkish battle : while a countless swarm of ‘Tartars, 
and other irregulars, thrown out in advance as skirmishers, served to bear the 
first impetuous shock of the enemy, or at least to exhaust their ardour and blunt 
the edge of their weapons. It was not till the hostile forces were fatigued by 
the slaughter, or dispersed in the pursuit of these worthless auxiliaries, that the 
disciplined battalions of the Ottomans were brought up to a general and irre- 
sistible assault : the columns of janizaries, keeping up a continual fire during 
their advance, drove the enemy from the field by the weight of their planaz ; 
and the victory was completed by the rapid charges of the reserved cavalry 
from the wings, which frustrated any attempt on the part of the hostile leadeys 
to rally the retreating and confused masses. Such had been the almost inva- 
nable event of every great action in which the ‘Turks had heretofore encounter- 
ed an Asiatic opponent : and it was by this system that the brilliant victories of 
Selim I. over Shah Ismael and the Mamluke sultans had been obtained : but 
the organization which we have described, calculated only to repel an attack in 
front, could with difficulty manceuvre to meet an unforeseen diversion on the 
flank or rear, which would at once deprive the main body of the support of the 
principal part of the cavalry and artillery, since these could not be withdrawn 
from the front without throwing the line into confusion ; and of this defect Ab- 
bas determined to avail himself. 


It is not easy to reconcile, in all points, the details of this great battle as 
given by the Turkish historians, who strive to conceal or extenuate their de- 
feat, with the Persian narrative in the Zubd-al-Towarikh, followed by Sir John 
Malcolm. It appears, however that Abbas, who had less than 70,000 men to 
oppose to 100,000 Turks, detached a corps previously to the engagement under 
Ali-Verdi Khan, with orders to fall upon the rear of the enemy and attack their 
camp during the heat of the action; and the execution of this enterprise was 
facilitated by the inconsiderate ardour of Sefer-Pasha. who rashly pursuing to 
a distance from the field the Persians opposed to him, left one flank of the Otto- 
ian line uncovered. At this moment Ali-Verdi made his attack in the rear, 
and several odas of janizaries were detached by Cicala from the front to meet 
and repel it : but the movement of these troops and of another corps directed 
to occupy the place in the line which the precipitation of Sefer-Pasha had left 
vacant, was mistaken for a retreat by the other divisions, who fell back in dis- 
order ; and Abbas, seeing the hostile line wavering, led a general and furious 
charge against their embarrassed columns. The Turks instantly *gave way, 
and, unable to retreat to their camp, which was already in the hands of Ali- 
Verdi, were driven from the field in inextricable confusion; and as the ground 
was favourable to pursuit by the Persian cavalry, a terrible carnage ensued. 
Five pashas were slain on the field, and as many more (among whom was Sefer) 
taken prisoners : the whole artillery and matcriel of the routed army, with the 
horsetails and treasures of the seraskier, fell into the hands of the victors ; and 
the number of heads which were laid at the feet of the Persian king as trophies 
of his arms, are said by De Govvea, who was an eye-witness, to have exceed- 
ed 20,000. The glory of Abbas was, however, tarnished by the crucl execu- 
tion of the gallant Sefer-pasha and other Turkish officers, who were decapi- 
tated in the royal presence, on their refusal to change their faith and allegiance 
by entering the service of Persia. 

It is not improbable that the superior generalship displayed by the Persian 
commanders in this memorable action was due to the counsels of Sir Robert 


* Ahmed was the first of the Ottoman line who mounted the throne, without having 
previously held the government of a province, being only fourteen at the death of his 
father: his sparing the life of his brother Mustapha, who afterwards succeeded him 
(thus breaking for the first time the continuous series of succession from father to son.) 
was another unprecedented exception to established usages. 

if Phis linking together of the field-pieces is frequently ailuded to in the Autobiogra- 
hy of the Mogul Emperor Baber, who calls it * the practice of Room” or Turkey 
viee pages 314and 362 0f Leyden’stranslation. Among the miracles related by Persian 
historians of Shah Ismael, the founder of the Sooffee dynasty, it is asserted that at the 
Datile of Telialderoon, in 1514, the huge Chain connecting the Turkisi cannon was se- 


sition between the palmy state in which his first entranee onthe page of history | men-of-war, from whence only he would be at liberty when he chose entirely 
finds the Ottoman power, and the scene of division and gradual decay which | to quit the coast. It may be remembered that during the first popular out- 
was commencing at his death ; and in the events which introduced this change, | break among the Maronites, a few months previously, the above individual 
the actions of no individual fill a more prominent part than his. In military ca- figured extensively in their proceedings. His latter conduct here described, 
pacity and undaunted personal courage he was surpassed by no ‘Turkish gene- | and other considerations, fully warranted the stringent measures which he now 
ral of his time ; but the bad fortune which marked the close of his career, has | experienced. 

drawn upon him the severe animadversions of the Ottoman historians ; and Next, as regards Beyrout; the firing at the Cape continued for a short time 
Naima, whose work has been so often quoted, sums up his character by declar- | after the landing, when the ships neared in towards the town. The Guerriera, 
ing, “that his avarice knew no bounds, and that his continually changing go- | Austrian corvette, commanded by H. I. H. Prince Charles Frederick of 
vernors from one place to another, as in the case of Jan-poulad, whom he made | Austria, and the Zebra brig, then took up a position in St. George’s Bay, 
governor of Aleppo contrary to the usages of the empire, was productive of | which covered the bridge leading to the northward, and further enfiladed the 
more evils than he canmention.” De Govyvea, on the contrary, declares that | road from Beyrout. ‘The Benbow and Ganges anchored before Beyrout, and 
the death of this great general, who was dreaded alike for his prowess and for | dispersed by their fire bodies of troops who attempted to defile from the north 
his inveterate hostility to those of a different faith, was hailed as a joyful event | environs of the town. 

both by the Christians of Turkey, and by the foreign enemies of the Porte ;— 
‘*but,”? adds the monk, ‘ God is like a merciful father to his children, and is 
ever wont to break and destroy the instruments of punishment which he has 


used to correct them !” 


During the partial bombardment of Beyrout for several days, by a portion of 
the squadron under the eye of the Admiral, an interlude occurred which I can- 
not omit mentioning, reflecting, as it does, great credit upon General Suleiman, 
and proving him to be possessed of a tone of mind that disdains in the duties of 
war unnecessarily to contravene the higher mutual usagegof polite civilization— 
a feature the best attribute of the real soldier. In the midst of the firing a white 
flag being seen hoisted in the midst of the town, hostile proceedings were in- 
stantly suspended, and, on a boat proceeding to the shore, the Indian mail, 
which had arrived by way of Bagdad, was handed to the officer, with Suleiman 
Pacha’s compliments to the Admiral. The latter, on his part, immediately for- 
warded a warm letter of thanks to the Pacha, and accompanied it witha packet 
of foreign wine which had been seized in an Egyptian vessel directed to Sulei- 
man. Fire was then at once resumed. 

The firing continued at intervals opposite Beyrout up to the 14th September, 
when an alteration in the disposition of the ships took place. The Edinburgh, 
Hastings, and Bellerophon line-of-battle ships only remained before the town. 
The Benbow, Pique, and Castor received back part of their compliment of 
Marines ; when the first ship sailed to the northward with 1700 stand of arms 
| for distribution, and the other two were despatched in an opposite direction. 
The rest of the squadron were brought down to the Bay at Jouni. 

During these four days affairs had been equally prosperous at the encamp- 
ment. Several thousand muskets had been distributed amongst the mountain- 
eers, who had flocked there, declaring in favour of the Sultan. Two influential 
individuals, Sheikh Francis and the Emir Abdalla, the former a man of intelli- 
| gence and influence in the district, and the latter a nephew of the Emir Beschir, 

or Prince of the Mountains, had in the interim joined the allied party. Important 
| services had already been rendered by the newly armed mountaineers, who, 
| in many skirmishes withthe enemy's troops, tended to keep open the greater 
| part of the range of country surrounding the outposts of the camp. A new 
surrounded with large stores of furniture, living in tents and huts hastily put | Emir Beschir of the Shehab family had been appointed, pro tempore, to replace 
together, and dependent on the continent for their supply of water. | the former, who was at that time in arms in favour of the enemy*. 

Having returned to Gebail, I found the Dido continuing to be stationed there, | At the same time Ibrahim Pacha had not been idle in his manceuvres against the 
without any chance appearing of her being sent to partake in other more active | COrps. He had already reconnoitered the camp, and was for the most part hov- 
scenes. I therefore determined to quit altogether the hospitable ship, in a farther | ering within a few hours of its vicinity. He had strengthened also the army 
search of adventure. I cannot do so, however, without indulging in a few re- | which was with him by reinforcements from Beyrout and Sidon, so as then to 
marks. The Dido is one of two famed corvettes, built upon the principle of Sir | amount, it was said, to about 15,000 men ; and he had advanced a battalion and 
William Symonds. The novelty of her construction consists in her great | Occupied a strong position opposite Zouk, the village where was the chief 
width of beam, being at least eight feet wider than ordinary corvettes, and | Turkish outpost. 
also in her generally larger dimensions. Instead of the former carronades 
she carries eighteen “ long 32s.” Her proportions, at the same time, are most 
elegant, and her sea qualities unexceptionable. Of her Captain, also, I may be 
permitted to add a word of praise, his fame as a seaman having long ago be- 
come a matter of public property. Capt. Davis, C. B., received his post rank, 
and the distinction which is attached to his name, for his gallant conduct in the 
Rose corvette at the battle of Navarino. A fire-ship had been sent out by the 
enemy, and was being swiftly carried by the current in the direction of one of 
the foreign frigates, when Commander Davis, manning one of his boats, pushed 
off, and, after great exertion, succeeded, under a galling fire, and the danger 
of instantaneous explosion, in towing the burning mass clear of its designed 
object. More than half his boat’s crew fell victims in the achievement of this 
daring act of courage. 

Having previously received an invitation to spend a few days in the flag-ship, 
and after that to visit their tent at the encampment, I proceeded at once to the 
squadron in St. George’s Bay 

There can be no sight more calculated to inspire feelings of admiration and 
respect in a landsman towards the internal organization of the British Navy 


Er 
SYRIA, DURING THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MEHEMET ALI.* 
A TOUR BY W. PATISON HUNTER, ESQ.—[ Continued. ] 

I hired a small sailing-boat, and left Gebail for an excursion along the coast 
in a northerly direction. At Battrune, distant about sixteen miles, I found that 
the peasantry had also been armed, and were in possession of the town. ‘Those 
Arnauts who retired from Gebail had at first sheltered themselves in that place ; 
but on the Cyclops arriving, and throwing in a few shell, they precipitately left 
it, and retired farther upon Tripoli. 

The conduct of those Arnauts, the best soldiers of the Pacha, is a proof of 
the weakness of that policy which, in its proposed defence of the country, left 
troops scattered along the coast only to be driven inland by the fire of the 
ships. Had, on the contrary, a systematic evacuation been at once made of 
the whole line of coast, and the army been concentrated in an inland parallel 
along the mountains,—a line which might safely have extended from Palestine to 
Tripoli,—their chances, we may presume, would for atime have been very 
different 

Arrived off Tripoli, I found the Zebra brig lying at the entrance of the road- 
stead. ‘There was in the city, it is said, a very large body of the Arnauts. | 
had to content myself with a visit to the Zirry Islands opposite,—low, 
sandy flats, thinly clad in a wild verdure, and of most same and lonely appear- 
ance. Several Syrian families, apparently of considerable respectability, were 
then located on the islands, having fled from Tripoli in fear of the Arnauts. 
‘They were in a miserable condition as regarded the necessaries of life, although 








THE CAMP AT JOUNI. 


* * 


Upon the 25th of September I landed at Jouni. When had before seen the 
eminence on which the encampment had been constructed, it was but a path- 
less rock, its sides covered with mulberry trees, amongst which were discernible 
the few houses composing the village of Jouni. At one angle was a small Maro- 
nite chapel, at another the almost covered ruin of an ancient terrace,—as pretty 
and rural a spot as could be met with. Great was the metamorphosis which 
now presented itself. Bristling ramparts extended around it in every direction, 
surmounted by nearly an hundred thousand sandbags. _It was approached from 
below by a broad path, cut directly across the rock. It had its parade, and its 
hospital, tents, stables, and magizines ; and, in short, every feature of a tho- 
roughly organized, and strongly fortified, military position. It may be said that 
this is nothing extraordinary as a military operation; but let it be remembered, 
that it was the work of only 1700 men in ten days, without other assistance than 
the working parties of a few line-of-battle ships, and landed on an enemy’s 
coast, in the vicinity of a very superior force, and where, consequently, great 
vigilance was at the same time necessary. ‘The chapel I have mentioned was 
occupied by the Commodore, the entrance tothe camp being made to pass under 
its walls, whilst from its only window there peeped out a 6-pounder, which 
ranged an adjacent hill. On the rumed terrace, towards the sea, and elevated 


* * 





* The series of articles under this title which wil! appear in this Journal, are extracts 
from a work about to be published, including the whole of the operations in Syria, 
as Well on the coast as in the interior (wiih numerous drawings), and dedicated, by 
permission, to Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, Commander-in-Chief of the Ex- 








vered by the holy monarch with a single blow of his scimitar 


} pedition, 


* The new Emir then appointed was afterwards confirmed from Constantinople. 
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above the camp, had been placed a 5 1-2 inch howitzer, protected with sand- 
bags. Within the ar ag lines were two Inner lines, facing the western or 
weakest portion. 





‘arther on the western side, adjoining the combined English 
and Austrian divisions, were the Turkish quarters. In front of the latter a 
field-work had also been thrown up, extending about ninety yards. ‘The artil- 
lery in position consisted of nine English field-pieces, three 5 1-2-inch how- 
itzers, and six small Turkish pieces. The camp was slightly commanded from 
the range of hills skirting 1t at distances of from 900 to 1500 yards, but the as- 
cent to these heights would have been very difficult for heavy artillery, and they 
were at the same time within long range of the ships. ‘The European por- 
tion of the camp was distinguished by the Commodore's blue pendant over 
his residence ; and that of the Turks by their national standard displayed above 
the green tent of Selim Pacha. ‘The active force, then, I believe, consisted ot 
about 5000 Turks, rank and file, 1500 marines, 200 Austrians, and a company 
inclusive of British arrillery, sappers and miners*. 
+ - * oe oa * 

Life in the camp presented to my mind many novel and striking impressions. 
The bustling yet warlike air pervading the scene: the excitement produced 
by constantly expected attack; the rumours which every fresh day brought ; 
even the hardships in regard to comforts, and frequently necessaries ; all, tor a 
time, contributed spirit and zest to the mode of existence. 

The large tent in which I had my abode, was occupied besides by twelve 
seamen and two officers,—Lieut. Christian, and Mr. Warre, then a Mate. Cut- 
lasses at one end, and swords and pistols at the other, denoted the respective 
divisions. A table of rough boards, supported by stones, with seats of the same 
description, were, with a canteen-box, the only articles of furniture ; and serve d 
further to denote the aristocratic portion. At the sailors’ end, between the poles, 
were hung the articles of Jack’s common solicitude,—his grog, pork, and biscuit ; 
and on the officers’ side, whatever else the good fortune of the day had fur- 
nished. At the door, cooking manipulations were generally going forward, 
comprised in a pot of hugh dimensions. There, also, the tars might be scen, 
their round little hat jauntily on the head, consoling themselves with a qv d, or 
smoking an original-looking short pipe, they had manufactured from the reeds in 
the neighbourhood. A quantity of clean straw, spread out at eith« r nd, were 
the only prep trations for the night Eve ry man off duty lay down in his ciotaes, 
with his arms beside him, ready at a moment’s notice 

The tent was at a part of the rampart, where were placed the two fe ld-pieces 
under the charge of its occupants. A sentinel from amongst the men, was con- 
stantly-posted at the guns; and they were twice daily exereist lat their re- 
Although oflicers and men were living t! ined together, 
t tiscipline on either side, that everything appeare d 


board of shy 


spective duties is confine 
such were the habi 
is correct and well 


s of good ¢ 


regulated as on 








The night did not often go by with less excitement than the day. On almost 
the first that I passed there, the peal of the drum suddenly awoke m« Stumb- 
ling out, a minute afterwards, I saw the port-tires lit, the ammunition-boxes 
ypen, and every man at his station ready to serve thé The al rm had 
been occasioned by discharge of a musket, from the separate ‘Turkish 
portion of the ca hp, but which, after all had been under arms for about a 
quarter of an hour, was found to have been the effect of & groun lless suspl- 


cion. If awake at other times, there was gene 








rally sufficient to attra 
tention ;—the resonant and long-continued hourly ery of the ‘Turkish senti- 
ickals, sometimes at our verv cars; or the 


nels ; the never ceasing wall of 

















sharp challenge and responses of the En sentries, on the arrival of the 
rounds 

We will review the camp, and undertak tically 
The nearest scene which would attract ere, a 
a sharp turning of the road leading up from the beach, stworks 
had been so constructed as to form an expanded ar cle , were to be found the 
hucksters to the soldiery ; whost eon 1odities gener lly consisted of yund 
of grapes and a few fowls,—the former almost hidden by myriads of flies, and 
the latter i a fit condition to represent the misery and | ess of the land, 
wider existing circumstances. In front of the who! wed an English soldier 
stern In his resistance to any % mpt made by them to pass into the nterio 
One corner of this entrance was formed by the Maronit chapel, 1 yw cig? 
ais the residence ot ie Commodore We w ll pens its prec cts Fe 
ybjects within attract attentior At one end tsa! e painted eanv ol ie 
imperial arms of Austr ir of « ) \ whilst in the parts 
i simple tent-bedstead, a k r | " icw ¢ iirs iia 6 poun lere 0 ie at 
the window, compri sf | k of its rig 1 occ 
pant, for he was seldom the At the farthest outposts, or in tl i ibour- 
ing hills, overlooking the enemy, it is more probable he t be me t Bu 
Genera! Jochmus, it is to I ned, would be sit t thet e; for he 
loved better the bustle of | id- A ere i permit id 
gression respecting that offi 

General Jou lus, lf) is history, illustrates a fe e imon to our | 
namely, the accession of place and emolument to « vhose erratic course of 
life, might @ priori, have be n considered unpromis ig \ Ham yuuirgher by 
birth, a Pole by extraction, he coramenced his career, in the counting house of 
1 merchant It would appear that he was soon led ( 2 course of Inf 
more congenial to his tastes. Joining e Greek Revolution, he acquired the 
language, and ultimately be ne known as one of the local Aides-de-Camp to 
General Church. Spain, er internal troubles, was subsequently the only 
field which pr nted itself tos 1aman : and the le wis ¢ illy fortunate 
He early received great favour from an etiicient English officer, th n the same 
service, for the talented manner in w uch he arrang ! some entangled commis- 
jarlat accounts From that first step, he soon became posses d of one of Spa n’s 
highest orders, and was left in tem rarv coramand of the * Le tion.” His 
conduct as an officer has been deseri r . on vel oct ions during that civil 
war, as dashing and gallant ; and proved him to be possessed of good personal 
courace. At the conclusion of th war in Spain, he enters d upon the House- 
hold List then est iblished, and hence receive { < of General When the 
late intentions of the Powers were declared, he v t resident in Turkey: his 


time [ speak of, in Syria, however, 





















services were proffered and accepted. At the 

he was without actual Turkish rank; and subordinate, as every other officer, 
under the English leaders. It will be seen that iigh honours still awaited 
him. 

To return to our former subject. the cam Cont ng from the entrance 
which has first been described, a broad path, des ling aby hundred yards | 
across the side of the rock, conducted to the sea-beac Soldiers might be 
seen toiling up the steep ascent, in the oppressive heats of those days, carrying 
bags of water, or provisions, to the cantonments : with here and there one who 
considered hin If lo inaie, in fay ed scery ot a jae k s, 0 4 
mule, but which the labour of urging upwards, seemed almost equally fa- 
tiguing 

Upon reaching the beach, a busy and crowded scene. highly characteristic of 
the enterprise upon which the Allies were engaged, or rilv presented itself 
In the angles of the cool rock, near the water's cdge. knots of the most influ- | 
ential Sheikhs and relations of the Emirs. in rich East costume, sat smoking 
the n inrgyley, or the Dam cus pip Their hornble jiowers composed a 
throng in the vicinity, sometimes of many hundreds. ied to the teeth, but 
i gular and medley manner. Sume had English muskets, some Greek, 
some Turkish ; all wore in their girdle the native Aanjar, or broad knife, with 
i large wooden bottle yf gunpowder, €4 iallv national, pendant behind Others, 





who had met the enemy, added to theur « julpment, the rt Ecyptian sword, 
mounted with a white strap, Ora gay sabre ind pistols, acquired m the same 


manner Those mount ineers of the Kusruan district. were universally tall, 
stalwart, and well-developed men: of bold « xpression of countenance, set off 
with an immense moustache ; so that their warlike bearing contributed not a 


pe, | 43 
little to the general etficet Amongst them, also. were genera a number of 


the Druse sect, distinguished from the rest by a vellow black-bordered hand- 
kerchief, tied over the ski lleap, and falling upon each shoulder—further re- 


markable by their dark, vloomy, and fe ndding countenances, id long raven 
hair. Such a crowd was not unfrequent, either after anv skirmish had occurred 
nthe mountains, or when the Sheikhs came to visit ihe camp for money or 
4inmunition 

Near the same portion of the beach, at about fifty vards from the commence- 
ment of the path from which we have just descended, was rge sail tent, 
the abode of ‘the Beach-Master.” A Commander from the fleet usually he Id 


that otfice : his ostensible and most lmportant duty, was that of arranging, if 
such should be ne cessary, an immediate embarkation for the tre 
always held in readiness ; and, further, in preventing any confusion in the ordi- 
nary Communication with the camp, from the ships of the squadror In another 
tent near at hand, were arms and ammunition, for distribution to the mountaineers 








* The spot chosen by the Commodore upon which to plant the standarJ of the Sul- 
tan, and to form around ita nucleus of resistance from whence to retake Syria, would 
Sppear to have been, ali things considered, a most favourable on tevarded in a po- 
‘lic point of view, it was at the centre of Lebanon, and hence offe 1ed aready com- 
taunication with those disaffected mountainec rs, whose assistance it was the frst ob- 
ecttogain. Locally considered as adapted for contest, it was equally advantageous. 


it was Comprised on three sides ! 
I 4e8 within @ bold and isolated rock, highly capable of de- 
fence, immediately contiguous : t wee dhe me yocn . 


gon Fo cart for embarkation, if necessary. It was bound on the eastern side by 
pe aaa ; ~ S, forming a wide semicircle, at the distance of a mile, where 
eauenaran howe rn sone presented themselves. The descent from those heights to the 
ded or anak > Eeches of tan ke here the progress of even 4 single man was much impe- 
cofttested. North and _roken terraces, ihe whole of which were capable of being 
: North and south, along the sea shore, it Was unapproachable ; the only 
passage on the right wing,except under the cannon of the squadron, being across 4 
Tinoinioee ae which two ships were stationed within moderate range : 
precipitous 11 canteins. mapa the torrent of the Dog River, which winding through 
chip £m t » Was paszavie ouly at its embouchure, covered by a line-of-battle 








ps—boats being | 


‘o the sea, and offering, at its best-;rotected portion, | 


The Avion 


Sd 
In front, a long line of ships’ boats extended at the water's edge, no less varied 
than the former group, and comprising every build, from the light and elegant 
four-oared gig, or whaling-boat, of the Captains, to the ponderous twenty-oared 
launch of the ships of the line. 4 

Proceeding still farther along the beach which forms the interior of Jouni 
Bay, after a few hundred yards the noisy scene was left behind; but in the 
distance, about a quarter of a mile, another and nearly as busy a concourse 
would be assembled. At that spot were the numerous native boats, that 
brought fruit and grain from the few villages then opened towards Tripoli; and 
there also was a slaughtering-place for cattle, brought down for sale by the 
peasantry from the mountains. Both were interdicted from a nearer approach 
to the camp. ‘ 

There is but one object, which tempts me to pass farther in the same direc- 
tion: it is asmall reed hut, scareely six feet in extent, built in the sand ; and 
in which an old man has. it is said, lived a hermit for sixty years. Such was 
the statement I received from an Englishman, by extraction, and who also had 
passed a long life m the neighhouring town of Beyrout. The interior had 2 
few boards placed on stones at one end, which served the several purposes of 
seat, table, and bed, to its occupant. A few fishing implements, an old pair of 
oars, and a very old tobacco-pipe, included the remainder of its garnishment. 
The old man was hale and healthy, of very few words, and apparently enjoyed 
much contentment. My informant stated, on taking me to visit him, that his 
determined seclusion remained a wonder to all the peasantry around. He had 
never married ; and even in the severest wet season, or winter, refused to move 
his abode to any village. He hada very small boat hard by, in which he caught 
fish, and, selling them in the neighbourhood, received in exchange tobacco or 

| bread; besides that he was much esteemed by the peasantry, who at other 

times kept him from want. In such a man there appears not the misanthrope, 
| but an original, cast from Nature’s mould,—solitary and unenvying. His lot 

in Syria, had perhaps been the least unalloyed of any other: too mean for op- 
| pression, the hand of tyranny had passed scathle ssly over him 7 and he might 
regard with equal unconcern, the turmoil and strife of every conflicting party.— 
| {To be continucd.] 

| a ————— 

| MEMOIRS OF POPULAR DELUSIONS. 

THE TULIP MANIA. 

When the Tulipomania infected Holland, and single roots were sold for 
many hundred pounds we are told— 

** People who had been absent from Holland, and whose chance it was to re- 
turn when this folly was at its maximum, were soinetimes led into awkward di- 
lemmas by their ignorance. There is an amusing instanee of the kind related 
in Blainville’s Travels. 
on his rare tulips, received upon one occasion a very valuable consignment of 
merchandise from the Levant. Intelligence of its arrival was brought him by 
a sailor, who presented himself for that purpose at the counting-house, among 
bales of goods of every description. ‘The merchant, to reward him for his news, 
munificently made him a present of a tine red herring for his breakfast. The 
sailor had, it appears, a great partia and seeing a bulb very like 
an onion lying upon the counter of this liberal trader, and thinking it no doubt 
} very much out of its place among silks and velvets, ne slily seized an opportu 
He got clear off 
eakfast. Hardly was his 








litv for onions ; 





nity, and slipped it mto his pocket as a relis! vs herrme 





| with his prize, and proceeded to the quay to eat his | 
| back turned when the merchant misaed his valuable S mper augustus, worth 
three thousand florins, or about £280 sterling. ‘The whole establishment was 
| instantly in an uproar ; search was every where made for the precious root, but 
it was not to be found. Great was the merchant's distress of mind. ‘The 
ast some one thought of 
the sailor. The unhappy merchant again sprang into the street at the bare sug- 
His alarmed household followed him. ‘The sailor, simple soul! had 
tle was foun id aq etly sitting on a coil of ropes, 


st morsel of lis * onion Little did he dream that he had 


search was renewed ; but again without success At 


' gestion. 
| not thought of concealment 

masticatmMeg tiie 
TT" 


been eating a breakfast whose cost might have regaled a whole ship's crew for 





a twelvemonth : or, a ti jundered mere int himself expressed it, * might 
have sulmptuo lv feasted the Prince of Oranve and the whole court of 
! Stadtholder. 


Anthony caused pearls to be dissolved in wine to drink the 
health of Cleopatra; Sir Richard Whittington was as fi 


n entertainment to King Hetirv V.: and Str Thomas Gresham ¢ k a dia 
wad, dissolved in w ie, to the health of Queen Elizabeth, when she opened 
e Roval Exchange: but the breakfast of this rog 1 Dutchman was as 
splendid as ¢ ther iis wastelul predecessors 


éur ceims rit improve tue taste or the whe somen 





while Ais tu 
fate pari Ol the business ! him was, that he remained in prison for som 
months On acharge of felony, preterre 


ther story ts told of an 





ppened to see a tulip-root lyi go in the 





st, h 


| 
‘hman Being ignorant of its quality, he took 


Vhis gentleman, an amateur 

conservatory of a wealthy Duté 

out his penknife, and peeled off its coats, withthe view of making experiments 
I its original S1Ze, h eut 


time many learned remarks on the 


}upon it. When it was by this means reduced to half 


it mto two equal sections, making a}! the 





! 
Simgular appearances of the unknown 


owner pounced vy Nn 
dou v * Pee ling a most extraordmary 
dert tausend duyvel ? saidthe Dutehman ; * it’s \dmural Van der Eyck. 


‘hank you, 





replied the traveller us note-book to make a memo- 





rand t + - 6 | 
PahiaGum OF the Same 3 e these ais common im 


your country?’ ‘ Death 
nd the devil!” said the Dutchman, seizing the astonished man of science by 


the collar; ‘come before the syndic, and you shall see.’ In spite of his re-! 
. i } 


moustrances, tue traveller was led through the streets followed bv a mob of 
| > . 
persons When broucnt into the presence of the maetstrate, he lear 
his consiernation, that the root upon which he had been experimentalising was 
worth tour thousand florins ; and, notwithstanding all he could urge in extenua- 
tion, he was lodged in prison until he found securities for the 
sum ‘ 


payne nt of the 


Phe example of the 


" Dutch was imitated to some extent in England. In 
| the year 1686 tulips were publicly sold in the Exchange of London; and th 

jobbers exerted themselves to the utmost to raise them to the fictitious value 
they had acquired in Amsterdam 


l¢ 


In Paris also the jobbers strove to create a 
lipomania. In both cities they only partially succeeded. However, the force 


ot ¢ xample brought the flowers into great favour; and a: 





I nongst a certain class 
of people tulips have ever since been prized more highly than any other flowers 
of thetield. ‘The Dutch are still notorious for the ir partiality to them, and con- 
tinue to pay higher prices for them than any other people As the rich English- 
man boasts of his fine race-horses or his old pictures, so does the wealthy 
Dutchman vaunt him of his tul ps. In England, in our day, strange as it may 
ppear, a tulip will produce more mon y than an oak. If one could be found 
| rara in terris, and black as the black swan alluded to by Juvenal, its price 
wouid equal that of a dozen acres of standing corn. In Scotland, towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, the highest price for tulips, according to the 
authority of a writer in the supplement to the third edition of the Encyclopedia 

| Britannica, was ten guineas. Their value appears to have diminished from 
that time till the year 1769, when the two most valuable species in England 
| were the Don Quevedo and the Valentinier; the former of which was worth 


two guineas, and the latter two guineas and a half. These prices appear to 
have becn the minumum In the year 1890, acommon price was filteen guineas 
}fora single bulb. In 1835, so foolish were the fanciers, that a bulb of the 


species ca d the Miss Fanny Kemble was sold by pubhie auction in London for 
seventy-five pounds. Still more astonishing was the price of a tulip in the pos- 
rdener in the King’s Road, Chelsea. In his catalogues it was 


‘hundred guineas! ‘Thus a flower, which for beauty and _per- 





Session Of a, 


labelled at tw 


fume was surpassed by the abundant roses of the garden, a nosegay of which 
might be purchased for a penny,—was priced at a sum which would have pro- 


vided an m s labourer and his family with food, and clothes, and lodging 
lor SIX years Siould chickweed and groundsel ever coine into fashion, the 


' , 
weaitny would, | } 


» doubt, vie with each other in adorning their gardens with 


them. In sodo they would hardly be more foolish than the admirers of 
tulips. The com 1 prices for these flowers at the present tume vary from 
five to hiteen guine iccording to the rarity of the species.” 





Ina ple asant paper 
religious relics "Ther 
Italy, France, or Belg) 
dowed churches of th 


n relics Mr. Mackay says :—* Europe still swarms with 
s hardly a Roman Catholic church in Spain, Portugal, 
i, without one or more of them. Even the poorly en- 
illages boast the possession of miraculous thigh-bones 

of the Romish calendar. Aix-la-Chapelle 1s proud 
of the veritable chasse o; thigh-bone of Charlemagne, which cures lameness 
Halle has a thigh-bone of the Virgin Mary ; Spain has seven or eight, all said 
to be undoubted relics. Brussels at one time preserved, and perhaps does 
now, the teeth of St. Gud The faithful, who suffered from the tooth-ache, 
had only to pray, look at n, and be cure d 


been buried in different parts of the Continent 


of the innumerable sain 


Some of these holy bones have 
After a certain lapse of time, 
| water is said to ooze from the m, which soon forms a spring, and cures all the 
diseases of the faithful it is curious to remark the avidity manifested in 
| :, to obtain possession of some relic of any persons 
who have been much spoken of, even for their crimes. When William Long- 
beard, leader of the populace of London in the reign of Richard I., was hang 
| ed at Smithfield, the utmost eagerness was shewn to obtain a hair from his 
head, or a shred from his garments. Women came from Essex, Kent, Suf- 
folk, Sussex, and all the surrounding counties, to collect the mould at the foot 
of his gallows. A hair of his beard was believed to preserve from evil spirits, 


all ages, and in al! countris 


A wealthy merchant, who prided himself not a lit le 


January 22, 


In more modern days, a si- 





and a piece of his clothes from aches and pains. 
milar avidity was shewn to obtain a relic of the luckless Masaniello, the fisher- 
man of Naples. After he had been raised by mob-favour to a height of power 
more despotic than monarch ever wielded, he was shot by the same populace in 
the streets, as if he had been a mad dog. His headless trunk was dragged 
through the mire for several hours, and cast at night-fall into the city-ditch. 
On the morrow, the tide of > pod feeling turned once more in his favour. 


His corpse was sought, arrayed in royal robes, and buried magnificently by 
torch-light in the cathedral ; ten thousand armed men, and as many mourners, 
attending at the ceremony. ‘The fisherman’s dress which he had worn was 
rent into shreds by the crowd, to be preserved as relics; the door of his hut 
was pulled off its hinges by a mob of women, and eagerly cut up into small 
pieces, to be made into images, caskets, and other mementos. The scanty 
furniture of his poor abode became of more value than the adornments of a 
palace ; the ground he had walked upon was considered sacred, and, being col- 
lected in small phials, was sold at its weight in gold, and worn in the bosom 
as an amulet.” 

Modern prophecies is a good chapter; and we conclude with an account of 
one of the examples, and with it recommending the publication to the patronage 
its curious and agreeable matter so well deserves. 

‘** An ancient couplet, preserved for ages by tradition, foretold that in the 
year 1630 the devil would poison all Milan. Early one morning in April, and 
hefore the pestilence had reached its height, the passengers were surprised to 
see that all the doors in the principal streets of the city were marked with a cu- 
rious dat», or spot,—as if a sponge, filled with the purulent matter of the 
plague-sores, had been passed against them. ‘The whole population were 
speedily in movement to remark the strange appearance, and the greatest alarm 
spread’ rapidly. Every means was taken to discover the perpetrators, but in 
vain. At last the ancient prophecy was remembered ; and prayers were offer- 
ed up in all the churelies that the machinations of the evil one might be defeat- 
ed. Many persons were of opinion that the emissaries of forcign powers were 
cinployed to spread infectious poison over the city ; but by far the greater num- 
ber were convinced that the powers of hell had conspired against them, and 
that the infection was spread by supernatural agencies. In the meantime the 
plague increased fearfully. Distrust and alarm took possession of every mind. 
Every thing was believed to have been poisoned by the devil; the waters of the 
wells, the standing corn in the fields, and the fruit upon the trees. It was be- 
lieved that all objects of touch were poisoned; the walls of the houses, the 
pavement of the streets, and the very handles of the doors. ‘The populace 
were raised to a pitch of ungovernable fury. A strict watch was kept for the 
devil’s emissaries ; and any man who wanted to be rid of an enemy, had only 
to say that he had seen hun besmearing a door with ointment—his fate was 
certain death a the hands of the mob. An old man, upwards of eighty years 
of age, a daily frequenter of the church of St. Antonio, was seen, on rising 
from his knees, to wipe with the skirt of his cloak the stool on which he was 
about to sit down. A cry was raised immediately that lic was besmearing the seat 
with poison. A mob of women, by whom the church was crowded,seized hold of 
the feeble old man, and dragged him out by the hair of his head, with horrid 
oaths and imprecations. He was trailed in this manner through the mire tothe 
house of the municipal judge, that he might be put to the rack, and forced to 
discover his accomplices; but he expired on the way. Many other victims 
were sacrificed to the popular fury. One Mora, who appears to have been halt 
a chemist aud half a barber, was accused of being in league with the devil to 
poison Milan. Ilis house was surrounded, and a number of chemical prepara- 
tions were found. The poor man asserted that they were intended as preserva- 
tives agamst infection; but some physicians, to whom they were submitted, de- 
clared they were poison. Mora was put to the rack, where he for a long time 
innocence. He confessed at last, when his courage was worn 
torture, that he was in league with the devil and foreign powers to 


poison the whole city; that he had anointed the doors, and infected the foun- 


asserted his 
aown Dy 
tains of water He named several persons as his accomplices, who were ap- 
‘hey were all found guilty, and exe- 
ized to the ground, and a column ereeted on the spot, 


with an Mscription to commemorate his guilt. While the public 


prehended and p 
cuted. Mora’s house was r 


it to a similar torture. 


mind was filled 


with these marvellous occurrences, the plague continued to increase. ‘The 
crowds that were brought together to witness the executions spread the infec- 
tion among one ‘another Sut the fury of their passions, a id the extent o! 


their credulity, kept pace with the violence of the plague ; every wonderful and 
prepostcrous story was believed. 


exclusion, for a long time, of every other 


One in particular occupied them, to the 
I'he devil himself had beef seen ; 
he had taken a house in Milan, in which he prepare d his poisonous unguents, 





and furnished them to his emissaries for distribution. One man had brooded 
over such tales till he became firmly convinced that the wild flights of his own 
fancy were realitics He stationed himself in the market-place of Milan, and 
related the following story to the crowds that gathered round him :—he was 
} standing, he said, at the door of the cathedral, late in the evening, and when 


there was nobody nigh; he saw a dark-coloured chariot, drawn by six milk- 
white horses, stop close beside him. The chariot was followed by a numerous 
In the 
chariot there sat a tall stranger of a majestic aspect—his long black hair float- 
ed in the wind—fire flashed from his large black ¢ yes, and a curl of inetlable 
scorn dwelt upon his lips. ‘The look of the stranger was so sublime that he 
was awed, and trembled with fear when he gazed upon him. His complexion 
was much darker than that of any man he had ever seen, and the atmosphere 

vund him was hot and suffocating. He perceived immediately that he was 
} The stranger, seeing his trepidation, asked him 


train of domestics, in dark liveries, mounted on dark-coloured steeds. 


t bemg of another world. 





blandly, yet majestically, to mount beside him. He had no power to refuse ; 
and before he was well aware that he had moved, he found lumself in the cha- 


rio Onwards they went with the rapidity of the wind, the stranger speak- 


: ing no word, until they stopped before a door im the high-street of Milan. 


There was a crowd of people in the street ; but, to his great surprise, no one 
seemed to notice the extraordinary equipage and its numerous train. From 
this he concluded that they were invisible. The house at which they stopped 
but the interior was like a vast half-ruined palace 
He went with his mysterious guide through several large and dimly lighted 


j rooms. In one of them, surrounded by huge pillars of marble, a senate of 





! 
' 
| 
| appeared to be a shop ; 
t 
i 
' 
' 
i 


chosts was assembled, debating on the progress of the plague Other parts 


of the building were enveloped in the thickest darkness, illumined at intervals 
} 


i by flashes of lightning, which allowed him to distinguish a number of gibing 


and chattering skeletons running about and pursuing cach other, or playing at 
leap-frog over one another’s backs. At the rear of the mansion was a wild, 
uncultivated plot of ground, in the midst of which arose a black rock. Down 
its sides rushed, with fearful noise, a torrent of poisonous water, which, insi- 
nuating itself through the soil, penetrated to all the springs of the city, and 
rendered them unfit for use. After he had shewn all this, the stranger led him 
into another large chamber, filled with gold and precious stones, all of which 
he offered him, if he would kneel down and worship him, and consent to smear 
the doors and houses of Milan with a pestiferous salve which he held out to 
him. He now knew him to be the devil, and in that moment of temptation 
prayed to God to give him strength to resist. His prayer was heard—he 
refused the bribe. ‘The stranger scowled horribly upon him—a loud clap of 
thunder burst over his head—the vivid lightning flashed in his eyes, and the 
next moment he found himself standing alone at the porch of the cathedral. 
He repeated this strange tale day after day, without any variation, and all the 
populace were firm believers in its truth. Repeated search was made to dis- 
cover the mysterious house, but all in vain. ‘The man pointed out several as 
resembling it, which were searched by the police ; but the Demon of the Pes- 
tilence was not to be found, nor the hall of ghosts, nor the poisonous fountain 
But the minds of the people were so impressed with the idea, that scores of 
Witnesses, half-crazed by disease, came forward to swear that they also had 
secn the diabolical stranger, and had heard his chariot, drawn by the milk- 
white steeds, ruinbling over the streets at midnight with a sound louder than 
thunder. ‘The number of persons who confessed that they were employed by 
the devil to distribute poison is almost incredible. An epidemic frensy was 
abroad, which seemed to be as contagious as the plague. Imagination was as 
disordered as the body ; and day after day persons caine voluntarily forward to 
They generally had the marks of disease 1 pon them, and 
some died in the act of confession.” 
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A NEW STORY BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES o'4 ALLEY,” &e. 
JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 


CHAPTER I.—A FAMILY PARTY. 

It was on a dark and starless night in Febuary, 181—, as the last carriage of 
a dinner-party had driven from the door of a large house in St. James's square, 
when a party drew closer around a drawing-room fire, apparently bent upom 
that easy and familiar chit-chat the presence of company interdicts. 

One of these was a large and fine looking man of about forty-five, who, 
dressed in the full uniform of a genera! officer, wore, besides, the ribbon of the 
Bath; he leaned negligently upon the chimney-piece, and, with his back 
towards the fire, seemed to follow the current of his own reflections: this was 
my fathez 

‘Beside him, but almost concealed in the deep recess of a well-cushioned 
fauteuil, sat, or rather lay, a graceful but somewhat passce figure, who, with aa 
air of languid repose, was shading her fine complexion as well from the giare 
of the fire as the trying brilliancy of an Argand lamp upon the mantel-prece 
Her rich dress, resplendent with jewels, while it strangely contrasted wit 
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also showed that she had bestowed a more 


itude 
e careless abandon of her attitude, \ at st A 
oh common attention that day upon her toilette :. this, fair reader, was my 


nother. ; a ¥ 
' Opposite to her, and disposed in a position of rather studied gracefulness, 


lounged a tall, thin, fashionable-looking man, with a po pop gene on 
a short, black moustache. He wore in the’ button- “s re) s vii Fwy 
ribbon of St. Lewis. ‘The Count de Gramont, for -_ by vere rbot — 
noble, who, attached to the fortunes of the Bourbons, a cng afer ae 
in London, and who, in the double capacity of adviser 0 my a i é sais eee 
of my lady mother, obtained a considerable share of influence in the family a 

a seat in its councils. 

Ata little distance from the rest, and apparently engaged ww. odie: 90 
dery, sat a very beautiful girl, whose dark hair and long pe ae the 
seeming paleness of features @ Greek sculptor might 4 .. Z Ave As 
thing could be more perfect than the calm loveliness ° er ap ee dg! af 
cate pencilling of her slightly arched eyebrows, an accurate obse rver co ; 
detect that her tremulous lip occasionally curled with a passing pre tga: ha 
half-scorn, as, from time to time, she turned her eyes towards each spa - 
in turn, while she herself maintained a perfect silence. My cousin, — y 
Julia Egerton, had indeed but that one fault : shall I venture to call by 
so harsh a name that spirit of gentle malice which loved to look for the ludi- 
crous features of every thing around her, and inclined her to indulge what the 
French call the “esprit mogueur”’ even on occasions when her own feelings 
were interested ! run ’ 

The last figure of the group was a stripling of some nineteen years, who, 
in the uniform of the Guards, was endeavouring to secm. perfectly easy and 
unconcerned, while it was evident that his sword-knot divided his attention 
with some secret thoughts that rendered him anxious and excited: this was 
myself. 

“A silence of some moments was at length broken by my mother, who 
with a kind of sigh Miss O'Neill was fond of, turned towards the count, and 
said,— 

“Do confess, count, we were all most stupid, to-day. 
vo off so heavily. But it’s always the penalty one pays for a royal duke 
ropos, general, what did he say of Jack’s appointment ad ; 

Nothing could be more kind, nothing more generous than his royal highness. 
The very first thing he did in the room was, to place this despatch in my hands. 
This, Jack,” said my father, turning to me, “this is your appointment as an 
extra aid-de-camp.” . 

“ Very proper, indeed,” interposed my mother; “I am_ very happy to think 
you'll be about the court. Windsor, to be sure, is stupid.” 

“He is not likely to see much of it,” said my father, dryly. 


Never did a dinner 


Ap- 


‘© Oh, you think he’ll be in town, then?” 
“Why, not exactly that, either.” 
“Then what can you mean?” said she, with more of animation than 


before 

“Simply, that his appointment is on the staff in Ireland.” 

‘Tn Treland !"’ repeated my mother, with a tragic start. ‘In Ireland!” 

“Tn Ireland ! said Lady Julia, in a low, soft voice. 

“ En Irelande ! echoed the count, with a look of well-got-up horror, as he 
elevated his eyebrows, the very top of his forehead; while I myself, to 
whom the communication was as sudden and as unexpected, assumed a kind 
of soldier-like indifference, as though to say, what matters it to me! what do ] 
care for the rigours of climate ? the snows of the Caucasus, or the suns of Bengal 
are quite alike; even Ireland, if his majesty’s service require it. 


to 


*Treland,” repeated my mother, once more ; I really never heard any thing 
so very shocking. But, my dear Jack, you can’t think ofit. Surely, general, 
you had the presence of mind to decline.” 

‘**'To accept, and to thank most gratefully his royal highness for such a mark 
of his favour ; for this I had quite presence of mind,”’said my father, somewhat 
haughtily. 

* And you really will go, Jack ?” 

“Most decidedly,” said I, as I put on a kind of Godefroy-de-Bouillon look, 
ind strutted about the room. 

“And pray what can induce you to take such a step?” 


* Oui, “que diable allai-il fa re dans cette valere ”*? said the count. 


* By Jove,” cried my father, hastily, “‘ you are both intolerable ; you wished 
vour boy to be (iuardsman in opposition to my desire for a regiment on ser- 
vic’ You would have him an aid-de-camp: now he is both one and the other. 
In heaven’s name, what think ye of getting him made a lady of the bed cham- 
ber? for it’s the only appointment I am aware of ——” ; 


“You are too absurd, 


general,’ said my mother, pettishly. ‘ Count, pray 
yuch the bell; ' 


e fire is so very hot, and I really was quit unprepared for 
his piece of ni 

‘And you, Julia,’ said I, leaning over the back ef my cousin's chair, ‘* what 

you say to all th "“ 
thinking what a pity it is, I should have wasted all my skill 

foolish rug, while ] could have been embroidering a gay 

bound for the wars Boe 

hummed she, half-pensively, while I could see a struggling eifort to suppress a 

laugh. i turned indignantly away, and walked towards the fire, where the 
count was expending his consolations on my mother. 

“* After all, m provinces ; I once 
spent three weeks in Brittany, very pleasantly indeed : oui, pardieu, it’s quite 
cue. To be , we had Perlet, and Mademoiselle Mars, and got up the 
Ridicules as well as in Paris.” 

‘The application of this very apposite fact to Ireland, was clearly satisfactory 

)my mother, who smiled benignly at the speaker, while my father turned upon 
lim a look of the most indescribable import. 

“Jack, my boy !”’ said he, taking ine by the arm, “were I your age, and had 
no Immediate prospect of active service, I should prefer Ireland to any country 
inthe world. have plenty of old friends on the staff there. The duke him- 
sclf was my schoolfellow—” 

‘“T hope he will be properly attentive,” interrupted my mother. “ Dear Jack, 
remind me, to-morrow, to write to Lady Mary.” 

“Don’t mistake the country you're going to,” continued my father; ** you 
will tind many things very different from what you are leaving ; and, above all, 
be not over-ready to resent, as an injury, what may merely be intended as a 
joke : ” 


“Tve just been 
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ladi, it is not so bad as you think, in the 


sure 
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your brother officers will always guide you on these points. 

* And, above all things,” said my mother, with great earnestness, “ do not 
adopt that odious fashion of wearing their hair. I’ve seen members of both 
houses, and particularly that little man they talk so much of, Mr. Grattan, I be- 
lieve they call him 7 

“Make your mind perfectly easy on that head, my lady,” said my father, 
iryly, “‘ your son is not particularly likely to resemble Henry Grattan.” 

My cousin, Julia, alone seemed to relish the tone of sarcasm he spoke in, 
but she actually bestowed on him a look of almost grateful acknowledgment. 

‘The carriage, my lady,” said the servant, and at the same moment my mo- 
ther, possibly not sorry to cut short the discussion, rose from her chair. 

“Do you intend to look in at the duchess’s, general ?”’ 

* For half an hour,” replied my father ; ‘after that Ihave my letters to write. 
Jack, you know, leaves us to-morrow.” : 

“Tis really very provoking,” said my mother, turning at the same time a 
look towards the count. 
a A vos orders, madame,” said he, bowing with an air of most deferential po- 
liteness, while he presented his arm for her acceptance. 

‘Good night, then,” cried I, as the party left the room; “I have so much 
to do and to think of, I shan’t join you.’ I turned to look for Lady Julia, but 
sie was gone, when and how | knew not; so I sat down at the fire to ruminate 


alone over my present position, and my prospects for the future. 
* * * * 





These few and imperfect passages may put the reader in possession of some, 
at least, of the circumstances which accompanied my outset in life ; and, if they 
be not sufficiently explicit, I can only say, that he knows fully as much of me 
as at the period in question I did of myself. i 

At Eton, I had been what is called rather a smart boy, but incorrigibly idle ; 
at Sandhurst, I showed more ability and more disinclirfation to learn. By the 
favour of a royal duke (who had been my godfather) my commission in a 
marching regiment was exchanged fora second lieutenantcy in the Guards ; and 
at the time | write of, I had been some six months in the service, which I spent 
in all the whirl and excitement of London society. My father, who, besides 
being a distinguished officer, was one of the most popular men among the 
clubs ; my mother,a London beauty of some twenty years’ standing, were claims 
sufficient to insure me no common share of attention, while I added to the num- 
»er what, in my own estimation at least, were certain very decided advantages 
of a purely personal nature. : ; 

l'o obviate, as far as might be, the evil results of such a career, my father 
‘ceretly sued for the appointment on the staff of the noble duke then Viceroy 
of Ire land, in preference to what iny mother contemplated,—my being attach- 
ed to the royal household. To remove me alike from the enervating influence 
of a mother’s vanity, and the extravagant profusion and voluptuous abandon- 
ment of London habits, this was his object. He calculated, too, that by new 
Hes, new associations, and new objects of ambition, I should be better prepar- 
r l,and more desirous of that career of real service to which in his heart he 
destined me; these were his notions at least ; the result must be gleaned from 
my story. 4 

CHAPTER Il.—THE IRISH PACKET 


few nights after the conversation I have briefly alluded to, and pretty much 


A 








about the same time, I aroused myself from the depression of nearly thirty 
hours’ sea-sickness, on hearing that at length we were in the bay of Dublin. 


Hitherto I had never left the precincts of the narrow den, denominated my 
berth; but now I made my way eagerly on deck, anxious to catch a glimpse, 
however faint, of that bold coast I had more than once heard compared with, or 
even preferred to, Naples. The night, however, was falling fast, and, worse 
still, a perfect down-pour of rain was falling with it; the sea ran high, and 
swept the little craft from stem to stern; the spars bent like whips, and our 
single topsail strained and stretched as though at every fresh plunge it would 
part company with us altogether. No trace or outline of the coast could I de- 
tect on any side; a deep red light appearing and disappearing at intervals, as 
we rode upon or sank beneath the trough of the sea, was all that my eye could 
perceive : this, the dripping helinsman briefly informed me, was the “ Kish ;” 
but, as he seemed little disposed for conversation, I was left to my unassisted 
ingenuity to make out whether ir represented any point of the capital we were 
approaching or not. 

he storm of wind and rain increasing at each moment, drove me once more 
back to the cabin, where, short as had been the period of my absence, the 
seene had undergone a most important change. Up to this moment my suffer- 
ings and my*seclusion gave me little leisure or opportunity to observe my fel- 
low-travellers. The stray and scattered fragments of conversation that reach- 
ed me, rather puzzled than enlightened me. Of the topics which I innocently 
supposed occupied all human attention, not a word was dropped ; Carlton 
House was not once mentioned ; the St. Leger and the Oaks, not even alluded 
to; whether the Prince’s breakfast was to come off at Knightsbridge or Frog- 
more, no one seemed to know or even care : nor was a hint dropped as to the 
fashion of the new bearskins the Guards were to sport at the review on Houns- 
low. The price of pigs, however, in Ballinasloe, they were perfect in. Of a 
late row in Kil something—where one-half of the population had massacred 
the other—they knew every thing, even to the names of the defunct. A few 
of the better-dressed chatted over country matters, from which I could glean 
that game and gentry were growing gradually scarcer; but a red-nosed, fat old 
gentleman, in rusty black and high boots, talked down the others by an eloquent 
account of the mauling that he, a certain Father Tom Loftus, had given the 
Reverend Paul Strong, at a late controversial meeting in the Rotunda. 

Through all this “ bald, disjointed chat,” unceasing demands were made for 
bottled porter, “ matarials,”’ or sperits and wather, of which, were I to judge 
from the frequency of the requests, the consumption must have been awful. 

There would seem something in the very attitude of lying that induces re- 
flection, and thus, stretched at full length in my berth, I could not help rumi- 
nating upon the land I was approaching, in a spirit which, I confess, accorded 
much more with my mother’s prejudices than my father’s convictions. From 
the few chance phrases dropped around me, it appeared that even the peaceful 
pursuits of a country market, or the cheerful sports of the field, were followed 
up in a spirit of recklessness and devilment ; so that many a head that left 
home without a care, went back with acrack init. But to come back oncc 
more to the cabin. It must be borne in mind that, some thirty odd years ago, 
the passage between Liverpool and Dublin was not, as at present, the rapid 
flight of a dozen hours, from shore to shore; where on one evening you left 
the thundering din of wagons, and the iron crank of cranes and windlasses, to 
wake the next morning with the rich brogue of Paddy floating softly around 
you; far from it; the thing was then a voyage. You took a solemn leave of 
your friends, you tore yourself fromthe embraces of your family, and, with a 
tear in your eye and a hamper on your arm, you betook yourself to the pier, to 
watch, with an anxious and a beating heart, every step of the three hours pre- 
ceding that heralded your departure. In those days, there was some honour 
in being a traveller; and the man who had crossed the channel a couple of 
times, became a kind of Captain Cook among his acquaintances. 

The most singular feature of the whole, however, and the one to which I 
am now about to allude, proceeded from the fact that the steward in those 
days, instead of the extensive resources of the present period, had little to offer 
you, save some vile brandy and a biscuit ; and each traveller had to look to his 
various wants with an accuracy and foresight that required both tact and habit. 
The mere demands of hunger and thirst were not only tobe considered in the 
abstract, but a point of far greater difficulty, the probable length of the voy- 
age, was to be taken into consideration ; so that you bought your beefsteaks 
with your eye upon the barometer, and laud in your mutton by the age of the 
While thus the agency of the season was made to react upon your 
stomach, in a manner doubtless highly conducive to the interests of science, 
your part became one of the most critical nicety. 

Scarcely were you afloat, and on the high seas, when your appetite was 
made to depend on the aspect of the weather. Did the wind blow fresh and 
fair, you ate away with a careless ease and ahappy conscience, highly benefi- 
cial to your digestion. Witha glance through the skylight at the blue heaven ; 
with a sly look at the prosperous dogvane, you helped yourself to the liver- 
ying, and took an extra glass of your sherry. Let the breeze fall, however ; 
let a calm come on, or, worse still, a tramping noise on deck, and a certain 
ricketty motion of the craft betoken a change of wind, the knife and fork fell 
listlessly from your hand, the uplifted cutlet was consigned to your plate, the 
very spoonful of gravy you had devoured in imagination, was dropped upon the 
dish, and you replaced the cork in your bottle, with the sad sigh of a man who 
felt that, instead of his income, he has been living on the principal of his 
fortune. 

Happily, there is a reverse to the medal, and this it was to which now my 
attention was directed. ‘The trip, as occasionally happened, was a rapid one ; 
and while under the miserable impression that a fourth part of the journey had 
not been accomplished, we were blessed with the tidings of land. Scarcely 
was the word uttered, when it flew from mouth to mouth; and I thought I 
conld trace the elated look of proud and happy hearts, as home drew near. 
What was my surprise, however, to see the enthusiasm take another and very 
different channel. With one accord a general rush was made upon the ham- 
pers of prog. Baskets were burst open on every side. Sandwiches and sau- 
sages, porter-bottles, cold punch, chickens, and hard eggs, were strewn about 
with a careless and reckless profusion; none seemed too sick or too 
sore for this general epidemic of feasting. Old gentlemen sat up in their 
beds and bawled for beef; children of ten years brandished adrumstickx. In- 
dividuals who but a short half-hour before seemed to have made a hearty meal, 
testified by the ravenous exploits of their appetites*to their former forbearance 
and abstemiousness. Even the cautious little man in the brown spencer, that 
wrapped up the remnant of his breakfast in the Times, now opened his whole 
store, and seemed bent upon a day of rejoicing. Never was such ascene of 
riotous nose and tumultuous mirth. ‘Those who scowled at each other till now, 
hob-nobbed across the table ; and simpering old maids cracked merry thoughts 
with gay bachelors, without even a passing fear for the result. ‘Thank Hea- 
ven, said I, aloud, that I see all this with my sense and my intellects clear 
about me. Had I suddenly awoke to such a prospect from the disturbed slum- 
ber of sickness, the chances were ten te one I had jumped ove rboard, and 
swum for my life. In fact, it could convey but one image to the mind, such as 
we read of, when some infuriated and reckless men, despairing of safety, with- 
out a hope left, resolve upon closing life in the mad orgies of drunken aban- 
donment. 

Here were the meek, the tranquil, the humble-minded, the solitary, the sea- 
sick, all suddenly converted into riotous and roystering feasters. The lips that 
scarcely moved, now blew the froth from a porter-cup with the blast of a Bo- 
reas : and even the small urchin in the green face and nankeen jacket, bolted 
hard eggs with the dexterity of a clown ina pantomime. The end of all things 
(eatable) had certainly come. Chickens were dismembered like felons, and even 
jokes and witticisms were bandied upon the victuals. What if, even yet, 
thought I, the wind shonld change. ‘The idea was a malicious one, too horri- 
ble to indulge in. At this moment the noise and turmoil on deck apprised me 
that our voyage was near its termination 

The night, as I have said, was dark and stormy. It rained, too—as it knows 
only how to rain in Ireland. There was that steady persistance, that persever- 
ing monotony of down-pour, which, not satisfied with wetting you to the skin, 
seems bent ‘upon converting your very blood into water. ‘The wind swept in 
long and moaning gusts along the bleak pier, which, late and inclement as it 
was, seemed crowded with people. Scarcely was a rope thrown ashore, when 
we were boarded on every side, by the rigging, on the shrouds, over the bul- 
warks, from the anchor to the taffrail ; the whole population of the island seem- 
ed to flock in upon us; while sounds of welcome and recognition resounded on 
all sides— 

“* How are you, Mister Maguire?” ‘Is the mistress with you?” “Is that 
you, Mr. Tierney?” ‘How are you, ma’am!” ‘And yourself, Tim?” 
‘“ Beautiful, glory be to God!” “A great passage, entirely, ma’am.” ‘ No- 
thing but rain since I seen you.” ‘ Take the trunks up to Mrs. Tunstall ; and, 
Tim, darling, oysters and punch for four.” 

** Great mercy !” said I, * eating again.”’ 

“Morrison, your honour,” said a ragged ruffian, nudging me by the elbow. 

“Reilly, sir; isn't it? It’s me, sir—the Club I'm the man always drives 
your honour.” 

* Arrah, howld your prate,’ 
to bless himself.” 

“It’s me, sir; Owen Daly, that has the black horse 

‘* More, by token, with a spavin,” whispered another, while a roar of laughter 
followed the joke. 

‘* A car, sir—take you up in five minutes.” 

“ A chaise, your honor—do the thing dacently.” 

Now, whether my hesitation at this moment was set down by the crowd of 
my solicitors to some doubt of my solvency or not, | cannot say ; but true it is, 
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said a deep voice, “ the gentleman hasn't time 
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their tone of obsequious entreaty gradually changed into one of rather caustic 
criticism. 

“« Maybe it’s a gossoon you'd like to carry the little trunk.” 

“Let him alone; it’s only a carpet-bag ; he'll carry it himself.” 

“Don’t you see the gentleman would rather walk ; and as the night is fine, 
’tis pleasanter—and—cheaper.” 

“Take you for a fipp’ny bit and a glass of sperits,” said a gruff voice in my 
ear. 

By this time I had collected my luggage together, whose imposing appearance 
seemed once more to testify in my favor, particularly the case of my cocked 
hat, which to my ready-witted acquaintances, proclaimed me a military man. A 
general rush was accordingly made upon my luggage ; and while one man arm- 
ed himself with a portmanteau, another laid hands on a trunk, a third a carpet- 
bag, a fourth a gun-case, and so on, until I found myself keeping watch and 
ward over my epaulet-case and my umbrella, the sole remnant of my effects. 
At the same moment a burst of laughter and a half-shout broke from the crowd, 
and a huge, powerful fellow jumped on the deck, and, seizing me by the arm, 
cried out— 

* Come along now, Captain It’s all right. This way—this way sir.” 

“But why am Ito go with you!” said I, vainly struggling to escape his 
grasp. 

** Why is it!’ said he, with a chuckling laugh ; “ reason enough—didn’t we 
toss up for ye, and didn’t I win ye.” 

** Win me !” 

“ Ay ; just that same.” 

By this time I found myself beside a car, upon which all my luggage was a!- 
ready placed. 

“ Get up now,” said he. 

“It’s a beautiful car, and a dhry cushion,” added a voice near, to the mani- 
fest mirth of the bystanders. 

Delighted to escape my tormentor, I sprang up opposite to him, while a cheer, 
mad and wild enough for a tribe of Iroquois, yelled behind us. Away we rat- 
tled over the pavement, without lamp or lantern to guide our path, while the 
sea dashed its foam across our faces, and the rain beat in torrents upon ouc 
backs. 

** Where to, captain?” inquired my companion, ashe plied his whip without 
ceasing. 

“The castle ; you know where that is ?” 

“ Faix I ought,” was the reply. ‘Ain't I there at the levees. But howld 
fast, your honour ; the road isn’t good; and there is a hole somewhere here- 
abouts.” 

“A hole! For Heaven’s sake, take care. Do you know where it is ?” 

‘“‘ Begorra, you're in it,” was the answer; and, as he spoke, the horse went 
down head foremost, the car after him; away flew the driver on one side, while 
I myself was shot some half-dozen yards on the other, a perfect avalanche of 
trunks, boxes, and valises, rattling about my doomed head. A crashing shower 
of kicks ; the noise of the flying splinters, and the imprecations of the carman, 
were the last sounds I heard, as a heavy imperial full of books struck me on the 
head, and laid me prostrate. 

Through my half-consciousness, I could still feel the rain as it fell in sheets ; 
the heavy plash of the sea sounded in my ears ; but, somehow, a feeling like 
sleepiness crept over me, and I became insensible. 

CHAPTER IIl.—THE CASTLE. 

When I next come to my senses, I found myself lying upon a sofa in a large 
room, of which I appeared the only occupant. A confused and misty recollec- 
tion of my accident, some scattered fragments of my voyage, and a rather 
aching sensation in my head, were the only impressions of which I was well 
conscious. The last evening I spent at home was full in my memory, and f 
could not heip thinking over my poor mother’s direful anticipations, in my vain 
endeavours to penetrate what I felt had been a misfortune of some kind or other. 
The mystery was, however, too deep for my faculties; and so, in despair of 
unravelling the past, I set myself to work to decipher the present. ‘The room, 
I have already said, was large ; and the ceiling, richly stuecoed and ornamented, 
spoke of a day whose architecture was of a grand and massive character. ‘The 
furniture, now old and time-worn, had once been handsome, even magnificent. 
Rich curtains of heavy brocaded silk, with deep gold fringes, gorgeously-carved 
and gilded chairs, in the taste of Louis XV.; marble consoles stood between 
the windows, and a mirror of gigantic proportions occupied the chimney-breast. 
Years and neglect had not only done their worst, but it was evident that the 
hand of devastation had also been at work. The marbles were cracked ; few 
of the chairs were available for use ; the massive lustre, intended to shine with 
a resplendent glare of fifty wax lights, was now made a resting-place for shakos, 
bear-skins, and foraging-caps ; an ominous-looking star in the looking-glass 
bore witness to the bullet of a pistol; and the very Cupids carved upon the 
frame, who once were wont to smile blandly at each other, were now dis- 
figured with eock musteches, and one of them even carried a pair of spars in his 
mouth. Swords, sashes, and sabretashes, spurs and shot-belts, with guns, 
fishing-tackle, and tandem-whips, were hung here and there upon the walls, 
which themselves presented the strangest spectacle of all, there not being 
a portion of them unoccupied by caricature sketches, executed in every imagi- 
nable species of taste, style, and colouring. Here was a field-day in the park, iz 
which it was easy to see the prominent figures were portraits: there an enor- 
mous nose, surmounted by a grenadier-cap, was passing In review some trem- 
bling and terrified soldiers. In another, a commander of the forces was see 
galloping down the lines, holding on by the pummel of the saddle. Over the 
sofa 1 occupied, a levee at the castle was displayed, in which, if the company 
were not villanously libelled, the viceroy had little reason to be proud of his 
guests. There were also dinners at the Lodge; guards relieved by wine-pun- 
cheons dressed up like field officers ; the whole accompanied by doggrel verses 
explanatory of the views. 

The owner of this singular chamber, had, however, not merely devoted his 
walls to the purposes of an album, but he had also made them perform the part 
of a memorandum-book. Here were the “meets” of the Kildare and the 
Dubber for the month of March; there, the turn of duty for the garrison of 
Dublin, interspersed with such fragments as the following :—Mem —To dine 
at Mat Kean’s on Tuesday, 4th Not to pay Hennesy till he settles about 
the handicap ‘To ask Courtenay for Fanny Berk’s fan; the same Fanny has 
pretty legs of her own To tell Holmes to have nothing to do with Lanty 
Moore’s niece, in regard to a reason ! Five to two on Giles’ two-year-old, if 
Tom likes N. B.—The mare is a roarer A heavenly day! what fun 
they must have !—may the devil fire Tom O'Flaherty, or I would not be here now. 
These and a hundred other similar passages figured on every side, leaving me 
jn a state of considerable mystification, not as to the character of my host, of 
which I could guess something, but as to the nature of his abode, which T could 
not imagine to be a barrack-room. 

As I lay thus pondering, the door cautiously opened, and a figure appeared, 
which, asI had abundant leisure to examine, and as the individual is one 
who occasionally turns up in the course of my history, | may as well take the 
present opportunity of presenting to my reader. The man who entered, scarcely 
more than four feet and a half high, might be about sixty years of age. His 
head, enormously disproportioned to the rest of his figure, presented a number 
of flat surfaces, as though nature had originally destined it for a crystal. Upon 
one of these planes the eyes were set ; and although as far apart as possible, yet 
upon such terms of distance were they, that they never, even by an accident, 
looked in the same direction. The nose was short and snubby; the nostrils 
wide and expanded, as if the feature had been pitched against the face in a 
moment of ill temper, and flattened by the force. As for the mouth, it looked 
like the malicious gash of a blunt instrument, jagged, ragged, and uneven. It 
had not even the common-place advantage of being parallel to the horison, but 
ran in an oblique direction from right to left, enclosed between a parenthesis of 
the crankiest wrinkles that ever humancheek were creased by. The head would 
have been bald but for a scanty whig, technically called a “ jasy,” which, 
shrunk by time, now merely occupied the apex of the scalp, where it moved 
about with every action of the forehead and eyebrows, and was thus made w 
minister to the expression of a hundred emotions that other men’s wigs know 
nothing about. ‘Truly, it was the strangest peruke that ever covered a human 
cranium. I do not believe that another like it ever existed. It had nothing im 
common with other wigs. It was like its owner, perfectly su: genervs. It 
not the easy flow and wavy curl of the old beau. It had not the methodical 
precision and retillinear propriety of the elderly gentleman. © It was not full, like 
ta lawyer's, nor horse-shoed, like a bishop’s. No; it was @ cross-grained, ill 
tempered, ill-conditioned old scratch, that looked like nothing under heaven save 
the husk of a hedge-hog. ; 

The dress of this strange figure, was a suit of very gorgeous light brows 
livery, with orange facing, a green plush waistcoat and shorts, frogged, flapped, 
and embroidered most lavishly with gold lace, silk stockings, with shoes, whose 
enormous buckles covered nearly the entire foot, and rivalled, in their paste 
brilliancy, the piercing brightness of the wearer's eye. Having closed the door 
carefully behind him, he walked towards the chimney, with a certain air of so- 
lemn and imposing dignity, that very nearly overcame all my efforts at serious 
ness ; his outstretched and expanded hands, his averted toes and waddling gait, 
giving him a most distressing resemblance to the spread eagle of Prussia, had 
that respectable bird been pleased to take a promenade in a showy livery. Hav- 
ing snuffed the candles, and helped himself to a pinch of snuff, from a gold box 
on the mantel-piece, he stuck his arms, nearly to the elbows, in the wer 
pockets of his coat, and, with his head a little elevated, and his under-lip -_ 
ly protruded, seemed to meditate upon the mutability of human affairs, an 


vanity of all worldly pursuits. 
I coughed a couple of times, 




















to attract his attention, and having succeeded 
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in catching his eye, I begged, in my blandest imaginable voice, to know where 
I was. : inci 

“Where are ye ; is it?” said he, repeating my question in a tone of the most 
sharp and querulous intonation, to w hich not even his brogue could lend one 
touch of softness. ‘ Where are ye! and where would you like tobe! or 
where would any one be that was disgracing himself or blackguarding about the 
streets till he got his head cut and his clothes tora, but in Master Phil's 
room ; devil other company it’s used to. Well, well! It is more like a watch- 
house nor a gentleman’s parlour, the same room. It’s little his father, the 
judge,”—here he crossed himself piously—* it is little he thought the compa- 
ny his son would be keeping; but it is no matter. I gave him warning, last 
Tuesday, and, with the blessin’ 0’ God i ; 

The remainder of this speech was lost in a low, muttering grumble, which, I 
afterwards learned, was his usual manner of closing an oration ; a few broken 
and indistinct phrases being only audible, such as—* Sarve you right,””—“ Fifty 
years in the family,”—* Slaving like a negur,’—* O, the Turks! the hay- 
thens !”” 

Having waited what I deemed a reasonable time for his honest indignation to 
evaporate. | made another effort to ascertain who my host might be. 

“Would you favour me,” said I, in a tone still more insinuating, “ with the 
name of-——” 

“It's my name ye want? 0, sorrow bit I am ashamed of it! Little as you 
think of me, Cornelius Delany is as good a warrant for family as many 2 one 
of the d'rty spalpeens about the coort, that haven't a civiler word in their 
mouth than Cross Comey! Bad luck to them for that same.” 

This honest admission as to the world’s opinion of Mister Delany's character 
was 80 far satisfactory as it enabled me to see with whom I had to deal ; and, 
although for a moment or two it was a severe struggle to prevent myself burst- 
ing into laughter, I fortunately obtained the mastery, and once more return- 
ed to the charge. 

* And now, Mister Delany, can you inform me how I came here? I rememn- 
ber something of an accident on my landing ; but when, where, and how, I am 
totally ignorant.”’ 

An accident !” said he, turning up his eyes, “an accident, indeed ! that’s 
what they always call it, when they wring off the rappers, or bate the watch : 
ye came here in a hackney-coach, with the police, as many a one came be- 
fore you.” 

“‘ But, where am I!” said I, impatiently. 

“In Dublin Castle; bad luck to it for a riotous, disorderly place.” 

“Well, well,” said I, half-angrily, ‘I want to know whose room is this 

“ Captain O’Grady’s ;—what have you to say agin the room ?—maybe you're 
used to worse. ‘There, now, that’s what you got for that. I’m laving the place 
next week, but that’s no rason——” 

Here he went off, diminuendo, again, with a few flying imprecations upon 
several things and persons unknown. 

Mr. Delany now dived for a few seconds into a small pantry at the end of 
the room, from which he emerged with a tray between his hands, and two de- 
canters under his arms. 

“ Draw the little table this way,” he cried, ‘more towards the fire; for, av 
coorse, you're fresh and fastin’: there, now, take the sherry from under my 
arm—the other’s port : that was a ham,till Captain Mills cut it away,as ye see— 
there’s a veal pie, and here’s a cold grouse—and maybe you've eat worse be- 
fore now—and will again, plaze God.” 

I assured him of the truth of his observation in a most conciliating tone 

**Oh, the devil fear ye,” was the reply, while he murmured, somewhat low- 
er—* the half of yees isn't used to meat twice in the week.” 

*‘ Capital fare, this, Mr. Delany,” said I: as, half-famished with long fasting, 
T helped myself a second and third time. 

** You're eating as if you liked it,” said he, with a shrug of his shoulders 

‘Upon my word,” said I, after throwing down a bumper of sherry, “that’s a 
very pleasant glass of wine ; and, on the whole, I should say, there are worse 
places than this in the world.” 

A look of unutterable contempt—whether at me for my discovery, or at th 
opinion itself, I can’t say—was the sole reply of my friend; who at the same 
moment, presuming I had sufficient opportunities for the judgment I pronounc- 
ced, replaced the decanters upon the tray, and disappeared with the entire in 
the most grave and solemn manner 

Repressing a very great inclimation to laughter, I sat still: anda silence o 
a few moments ensued, when Mr. Delany walked towards the window, and 
drawing aside the curtains looked out. All was in darkness, save on the oppo- 
site side of the court-yard, where a blaze of light fell upon the pavement from 
over the half-shutters of an apparently spacious apartment. ‘ Ay, ay, there 
you go; hip, hip, hurrah | you waste more liquor every night than would float 
a lighter; that’s all you're good for, bad luck to your grace, making fun of 
the people, laughing and singing as if the potatoes wasn’t two shillings a 
stone.” 

““What’s going on there!” said T 

* The ould work, nather more nor less. The lord liftinnant, and the bishops, 
and the jidges, and all the privy-councillors roaring drunk. Listen to them. 
May I never if it isn’t the dean’s voice I hear—the ould beast; he is singing 
‘The night before Larry was stretched.’ ” 

“ That’s a good fellow, Corny—Mr. Delany, I mean—do open the 
for a little, and let’s hear them ?” 

“Tt’s a blessed night you'd have the window open to listen to a set of drunk- 
en devils: but here’s Master Phil; I know his step well. It’s long before his 
father that’s gone would come tearing up the stairs that way, as if the bailiffs 
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window 


was after him ; rack and ruin, sorrow else, av I never got a place—thejhaythins, | 


the Turks 

Mr. Delany. who, probably from motives of delicacy, wished to spare his 
master the pain of an interview, made his exit by one door as he came in at the 
other. I had barely time to see the person before me was in every respect 
the very opposite of his follower, when he called out, in a rich, mellow voice— 

** All right again, I hope, Mr. Hinton ; it’s the first moment I could get away ; 
we had a dinner at the privy-council, and some of them are rather late sitters ; 
you're not hurt, I trast ?” 

“A little bruised or so, nothing more ; but, pray, how did I fall into such 
kind hands ?” : 

““Oh! the watchman, it seems, could read, and, as your trunks were ad- 
dressed to the castle, they concluded you ought to go there also 
despatches, haven't you !” j 

“ Yes,” said I, producing the packet ; “ when must they be delivered 7” 

“Oh, at once. Do you think you could make a little change in your dress, 
and manage to come over! His grace always likes it better: there’s no stiff- 
ness, no formality whatever : 


You have 


most of the dinner-party have gone home ; there | 
are only a few of the government people, the duke’s friends, remaining ; and 


besides, he’s always kind and good-natured 


She Albion. 


of his narrative. Gray-headed general officers, grave-looking divines, lynx-eyed 
lawyers, had all given way under the irresistible impulse, and the very table 
shook with laughter. a : 

“Mr. Hinton, your excellency,” said O'Grady, for the third time ; while the 
duke wiped his eye with his napkin, and, pushing his chair a little back from the 
table, motioned me to approach. : : 

** Ah, Hinton, glad to see you; how is your father; avery old friend of mine, 
indeed ; and Lady Charlotte—well, I hope? O'Grady tells me you've had an 
accident—something slight, I trust. So these are the despatches.” Here he 
broke the seal of the envelope, and ran his eye over the contents.“ There, 
that’s your concern.” So saying, he pitched a letter across the table to a 
shrewd-looking personage in a horse-shoe wig. “They won't do it, dean, and 
we must wait. Ah !—so they don’t like my new commissioners ; but, Hinton, 
my boy, sit down. O'Grady, have you room there? a glass of wine with you. 

‘“‘ Nothing the worse of your mishap, sir !”’ said the melancholy-looking man, 
who sat opposite to me. 

I replied by briefly relating my accident. _ 

** Strange enough,” said he, in a compassionate tone, ‘ your head should 
have suffered : your countrymen generally fall wpon their legs in Ireland. This 
was said with a sly look at the viceroy, who, deep in his despatches, paid no at- 
tention to the allusion. 

“A very singular thing, I must confess,” said the duke, laying down the 
paper. ‘This isthe fourth time the bearer of despatches has met with an accl- 
dent. If they don’t run foul of a rock in the channel, they are sure to have a 
delay on the pier.” 

‘Tt is so natural, my lord,” said the gloomy man, “ that the carriers should 
stop at the Pigeon-house.”’ 

“ Do be quiet, Curran,” cried the duke, “ and pass round the decanter ; 
they'll not take the duty off claret, it seems.” , 

“ And Day, my lord, won't put the claret on duty ; he has kept the wine at 
his elbow for the last half-hour. Upon my soul, your grace ouglit to knight 
him.” 

“ Not even his excellency’s habits,” said a sharp, clever-looking man, “ would 
excuse his converting Day into knight.” 

Amid a shower of smart, caustic, and witty sayings, droll stories, retort and 
repartce, the wine circulated freely from hand to hand, the presence of the duke 
adding fresh impulse to the sailies of fun and merriment around him. Anec- 
dotes of the army, the bench, and the bar, poured in unceasingly, accompanied 
by running commentaries of the hearers, who never let slip an opportunity for 
a jest or a rejoinder. ‘To me the most singular feature of all this was, that no 
one seemed too old, or too dignified, too high in station, or too venerable from 
office, to join in this headlong current of conviviality ; austere churchmen, eru- 
dite chief justices, profound politicians, privy-councillors, military otlicers of 
high rank and standing, were here all mixed up together into one strange med- 
ley, apparently bent on throwing an air of ridicule over the graver business of 
life, and laughing alike at themselves and the world. Nothing was too grave 
for a jest, nothing too solemn fora sarcasm. All the soldier’s experience of 
men and manners, all the lawyer's acutencss of perception and readiness of wit, 
all the politician’s practised tact and habitual subtlety, were brought to bear 
upon the common topics of the day with such promptitude and such power, that 
one knew not whether to be more struck by the mass of information they pos- 
sessed, or by that strange fatality which could make men, so great and so gift- 
ed, satisfied to jest where they might be called on to judge. é 

Plays and politics, wine and women, debts and duels, were discussed not only 
with an absence of all restraint, but with a deep knowledge of the world, and a 
profound insight into the heart, which often imparted to the careless and random 
speech the sharpness of the most cutting sarcasm. Personalities, too, were rife : 
no one spared his neighbour, for he did not expect mercy for himself; and the 
luckless wight who tripped in his narrative, or stumbled in his story, was assailed 
on every side, until some happy expedient of his own, or some new victim being 
discovered, the attack would take another direction, and leave him once more at 
liberty. I feel how sadly inadequate I am to render even the faintest testimony 
to the talents of those, any one of whom, in after life, would have been considered 




















“Tl see what I can do,” replied I, as | rose from the sofa; I put myself | 


into your hands altogether.” 

“Well, come along,” said he ; “ you'll find every thing ready in this room 
I hope that old villain has left hot water , ’ 
he’s gone to bed, I suppose.” 

Having no particular desire for Mr. Delany's attentions, I prevailed on his 
= not to disturb him, and proceeded to make my toilette as well as I was 
able 


Corny, Corny, | say ; confound him, 


“Didn't that stupid scoundrel come near you at all?” cried O’Grady 

“Oh, yes, we have had a long interview; but, somehow, I fear 1 did not 
succeed in getting his good graces.” 

sé The worst-tempered old villain in Europe.” 

** Somewhat of a character, I take it.” 

** A crab-tree planted in a lime-kiln, cranky and cross-grained ; but he is a 
legacy, almost the only one my father left me. I’ve done my best to part with 
him every day for the last twelve years, but he sticks to me likea poor relation ; 
giving me warning every night of his hfe, and every morning kicking up such a 
row in the house, that every one is persuaded I am beating him to a jelly before 
turning him out to starve in the streets.” ‘ 

“« Oh, the haythins, the Turks,” said I, slyly 

“ Confound it,” cried he, “ the old devil has been opening upon you already ; 
and yet, with all that, I don’t know how I should get on without Corny; his 
gibes, his jeers, his everlasting ill-temper, his crankiness, that never sleeps, 
socme Se agree with me; the fact is, one enjoys the world from its contrasts. 

Che olive is a poor thing in itself, but it certainly improves the smack of your 
burgundy In this way, Corny Delany does me good service. Come, by Jove, 
you have not been long dressing. ‘This way: now follow me.” So saying, 
Captain O'Grady led the way down the stairs to the piazza, following which 
to the opposite side of the quadrangle, we arrived at a brilliantly-lighted hall 
where several sery: i Passi , 
. al servants in full-dress liveries were in waiting. Passing hastily 
+r “1 
pre 1 this, we mounted a handsome staircase, and, traversing several ante- 
— : Ts, at length arrived at one whose contiguity to the dinner-room I could 
—_ at from the loud sound of many voices. 
Sale ic t bd + ‘ 3 ¢ ’ 
in a gS intil I speak to his grace He disappeared as he 
. » but be oe 4 minute had elapsed, he was again beside me. ‘ Come 

Is Way : all richt.”’ " ’ } 

y; ts all night,” said he. The next moment I found myself in the din- 

ner-room, P 

‘Lhe scene for 1€ r | 
th { vee before me was altogether so different from what I had expected, 
that jor a moment or two | could scarce do au vyht else than sta d still to st > 
: sens techie ght els stand still to survey 
it. Ata table which had been laid for shout fort sons, scarcel : 
for abou y persons, scarcely more than 
a dozen were now present. Collect ‘ 
nt i t ole ed together at one end of the board, the 

1€ party re roaring with laughter at some story of astrange, n 
looking man, whose wt 


HinIng vor 
g voice 


“Wait one moment here,” 


elancholy- 
added indescribable ridicule to the drollery 


to have made the fortune of a dinner-party, and who now were met together, 
not in the careless ease and lounging indifference of relaxation, but in the open 
arena, where wit met wit, and where even the most brilliant talker, the happiest 
relator, the quickest in sarcasm, and the readiest in reply, felt he had need of 
all his weapons to defend and protect him. ‘This was no war of partisans, but a 
melee tournament, where e:ch man rode down his neighbour, with no other rea- 
son for attack, than the rent in his armour. Even the viceroy himself, who, as 
judge of the lists, might be supposed to enjoy an immunity, was not safe here, 
many an arrow, apparently shot at an adversary, was sent quivering into his 
corslet. 

As I watched with all the intense excitement of one to whom such a display 
was perfectly new, I could not help feeling how fortunate it was that the grave 
avocations and the venerable pursuits of the greater number of the party should 
prevent this firework of wit from bursting into the blaze of open animosity. & 
hinted as much to my neighbour , O’Grady, who at once broke into a fit of 
laughter at my ignorance ; and I now learned, to my amazement, that the 
Common Pleas had winged the Exchequer, that the attorney-general had pinked 
the Rolls, and, stranger than all, that the provost of the university himself, had 
planted his man in the Phoenix. 

“Tt is just as well for us,” continued he in a whisper, “ that the churchmen 
can’t go out; for the dean, yonder, can snuff a candle at twenty paces, and is 
rather a hot-tempered fellow, to boot. But come, now ; his grace is about to 
rise. We have a field-day to-morrow in the park, and break up somewhat earlier 
in conse quence = 

As it was now near two o'clock, I could see nothing to cavil at, as to the earli- 
ness of the hour; although I freely confess, tired and exhausted as I felt, | 
could not contemplate the moment of separation, without a sad foreboding that 
I ne’er should look upon the like again. ‘The party rose at this moment, and the 
duke shaking hands cordially with each person, as he passed down, wished us 
alla good night. I followed with O’Grady, and some others of the household, 
but when I reached the antechamber, my new friend volunteered his services to 
see me tomy quarters. 

On traversing the lower castle-yard, we mounted an old-fashioned and rick- 
etty stair, which conducted to a gloomy, ill-lighted corridor. I was too much 
fatigued, however, to be critical at the moment; and so, having thanked 
O'Grady for all his kindness, é threw off my clothes hastily, and before my head 
was well upon the pillow, was sound asleep. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE BRAKFAST. 
There are few persons so unreflective as not to give way toa little self-exami- 
nation, on waking, for the first time, in a strange place. The very objects 


| about, are so many appeals to your ingenuity, or to your memory, that you 


cannot fail asking yourself, how you became acquainted with them : the present 
is thus made the herald of the past, and it is difficult, when unravelling the tangled 


| web of doubt that assails you, not to think over the path by which you have been 
| travelling. 





As for me, scarcely were my eyes opened to the light, I had barely thrown 
one glance around my cold and comfortless chamber, when thoughts of home 
came rushing to my mind. ‘The warm earnestness of my father, the timid 
dreads of my poor mother, rose up before me, as I felt myself, for the first time, 
alone in the world. ‘The elevating sense of heroism, that more or less blends 
with every young man’s dreams of life, gilds our first journey from our father’s 
roof. There is a feeling of freedoin in being the arbiter of one’s actions, to go 
where you will, and when you will. Till that moment the world has been a com- 
parative blank: the trammels of school, or the ties of tutorship, have bound and 
restrained you. You have been living, as it were, within the rules of court ; 
certain petty privileges permitted ; certain small liberties allowed ; but now you 
come forth disenchanted, disenthralled, emancipated, free to come, as to go; a 
man In all the plenitude of his volition, and, better still, a man without the heavy, 
depressing weight of responsibility that makes manhood less a blessing than a 
burden. ‘The first burst of life is indeed a glorious thing ; youth, health, hope, 
and confidence, have each a force and vigour they lose in after years. Life is 
then a splendid river, and we are swimming with the stream ; no adverse waves 
to weary, no billows to buffet us, we hold on our course rejoicing 

The sun was peering between the curtains of my window, and playing in 
fitful flashes on the old oak floor, as I lay thus ruminating and dreaming over 
the future. How many aresolve did I then make for my guidance ; how many 
an intention did J form ; how many a groundwork of principle did I lay down, 
with all the confidence of youth! I fashionedto myself a world after my own 
notions ; in which I conjure 1 upcertain imaginory difficulties, all of which were 
surmounted by my admirable tact and consummate cleverness. I remembered 
how, at both Eton and Sandhurst, the Irish boy was generally made the subject 
of some jest or quiz, at one time for his accent, at another for his blunders 
As a Guardsman, short as had been my experience of the service, I could plainly 
see, that acertain indefinable tone of superiority was ever ass¢ rted towards our 
friends across the sea. A wide-sweeping prejudice, whose limits were neither 
founded in reason, justice, or common sense, had thrown a certain air of under- 
valuing import over every one and every thing from that country. Not only 
were its faults and its follies heavily visited, but those accidental and trifling 
blemishes—those slight, and scarce perceptible deviations from the arbitrary 
standard of fashion—were deemed the characteristics of the nation. 
and condemned accord); rly; while the slightest use of any exaggeration in 
speech- -the commonest ¢ mployment of a figure or a metaphor—the casual intro- 
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duction of an anccdote ora repartee, were all heavily censured and pronounced 
‘so very Irish!” Let some fortune hunter carry off an heiress, let a lady trip 


over her train at the drawing room, let a minister blunder in his mission, let a 
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powder-magazine explode and blow up one half of the surrounding population, 
there was but cne expression to qualify all, “how Irish! how very Irish!” The 
adjective had become one of depreciation, and an Irish lord, an Irish member, 
an Irish estate, and an Irish diamond, were held pretty much in the same esti- 
mation. 

Reared in the very hotbed, the forcing-house of such exaggerated prejudice, 
while imbibing a very sufficient contempt for every thing in that country, I ob- 
tained proportionably absurd notions of all that was English. Our principles 
may come from our fathers: our prejudices certainly descend from the female 
branch. Now, my mother, notwithstanding the example of the Prince Regent 
himself, whose chosen associates were Irish, was most thoroughly exclusive 
on this point ; she would admit that a native of that country could be invited 
to an evening party under extreme and urgent circumstances ; that some bril- 
liant orator, whose eloquence waf at once the dread and the delight of the 
House ; that some gifted poet, whose verses came home to the heart alike 
of prince and peasant ; that the painter, whose canvass might stand unblush- 
ingly amid the greatest triumphs of art, could be asked to lionize for those 
cold and callous votaries of fashion, across the lake of whose stagnant na- 
ture no breath of feeling stirred, esteeming it, the while, that in her card of 
invitation he was reaping the proudest proof of his success ; but that such could 
be made acquaintances or companions, could be regarded in the light of equals 
or intimates—the thing never entered into her imagination, and she would as 
soon have made a confidant of the King of Kongo as a gentleman from Con- 
naught. 

Less for the purposes of dwelling upon my lady-mother’s ‘ Hibernian hor- 
rors,” than of showing the school in which I was trained, I have made this 
somewhat lengthened expose. It may, however, convey to my reader some 
faint impression of the feelings which animated me at the outset of my career 
in Ireland. 

I have already mentioned the delight I experienced with the society at the 
viceroy’s table ; so much brillianey, so much wit, so much of conversational 
power, until that moment I had no conception of ; now, however, while re- 
flecting on it, | was actually astonished to find how far the whole scene contri- 
buted to the support of my ancient prejudices. I well knew that a party of 
the highest functionaries, bishops, and law-officers of the crown, would not 
have conducted themselves in the same manner in England. I stopped not to 
inquire whether it was more the wit or the will that was wanting; I did not 
dwell upon the fact, that the meeting was a purely convivial one, to which 
was admitted by the kindness and condescension of the duke ; but so easily 
will a warped and bigoted impression find food for its indulgence, I only saw in 
the meeting an additional evidence of my early convictions. How far my 
theorizing on this point might have led me—whether eventually I should 
have come to the conclusion, that the Irish nation were lying in the dark- 
est blindness of barbarism ; while, by a special intervention of Providence, I 
was about tobe erected into a species of double revolving light—it is difficult to 
say, when a tapat the door suddenly aroused me from my musings. 

** Are ye awake, yet !” said a harsh, husky voice, like a bear in bronchitis, 
which I had no difficulty in pronouncing to be Corny’s. 

** Yes, come in,” cried I; “what hour is it ?” 

‘‘ Somewhere after ten,” replied he, sulkily : “ you're the first | ever heerd 
ask the clock, in the eight years I have lived here: are ye ready for your 
morning ?” 

**My what!” said I, with some surprise. 

“ Didn’t I say it plainenough? Is it the brogue that bothers you ? 

As he said this, with a most sarcastic grin, he poured from a large jug he 
held in one hand, a brimming goblet full of some white compound, and hand- 
ed it over to me. Preferring at once to explore, rather than to question the in- 
tractable Corny, I put it to my lips, and found it to be capital milk-punch, con- 
cocted with great skill, and seasoned with what O’Grady afterwards called ‘a 
notion of nutmeg.” . 

“Ob! devil fear you that ye’ll like it. Sorrow one of you ever left as much 
in the jug as “ud make a foot-bath for a flea.” 

“They don’t treat you over well, then, Corny,” said I, purposely opening 
the sorest wound of his nature. 

*'Trate me well! faix, them that ’ud come here for good tratement, would 
go tothe devil for divarsion. ‘There’s master Phil himself, that I used to bate 
when he was a child, many’s the time, when his father, rest his sowl, was up 
at the coorts,—ay, strapped him till he hadn’t a spot that wasn’t sore an him. 
And look at him now! oh, wirra! you'd think I never took a ha’porth of pains 
with him. Ugh!—the haythens—the Turks!” 

“This is all very bad, Corny ; hand me those boots.” 

* And thim’s boots !” said he, with a contemptudus expression on his face 
that would have struck horror to the heart of Hoby. ‘* Well, well.” Here he 
looked up as though the profligacy and degeneracy of the age were transgress- 
ing all bounds. ‘ When you're ready, come over to the master’s, for he’s wait- 
ing breakfast for you. A beautiful hour for breakfast it is! Many’s the day 
his father sintinced a whole dock-full before the same time !” 

With the comforting retlection that the world went better in his youth, Corny 
drained the few remaining drops of the jug, and, muttering the while some- 
thing that did not sound exactly like a blessing, waddled out of the room with 
a gait of the most imposing gravity. : 

I had very little difficulty in finding my friend’s quarters; for, as his door 
lay open, and ashe himself was earolling away, at the very top of his lungs, 
some popular melody of the day, I speedily found myself beyond the thres- 
hold. 

‘Ah! Hinton, my hearty, how goes it? 
worse, I hope, for either the car or the claret ! 
is: you've nothing like it in England.” 

I could scarce help a smile at the remark, as he proceeded. 

* But come, my boy, sit down ; help yourself to a cutlet, and make yourselt 
quite at home in Mount O'Grady.” , 

** Mount O'Grady !” repeatedI; “Ha! in allusion, I suppose, to these con- 
founded two flights one has to climb up to you.” 

** Nothing of the kind; the name has a very different origin. Tea or coffee? 
there’s the Congou. Now, my boy, the fact is, we O*Grady’s were once upon 
a time very great folk in our way—lived in an uncouth old barrack, with bat- 
tlements and a keep, upon the Shannon, where we ravaged the country for 
miles round, and did as much mischief, and committed as much pillage upon 
the peaceable inhabitants, as any respectable old family in the province. Time, 
however, wagged on ; luck changed ; your countrymen came pouring in upon 
us with new fangled notions of reading, writing, and road making; police and 
petty sessions ; and a thousand other vexatious contrivances followed, to worry 
and puzzle the heads of simple country gentlemen ; so that, at last, instead of 
taking to the hill-side for our mutton, we were reduced to keep a market-cart, 
and employ a thieving rogue in Dublin to supply us with poor claret, instead of 
making a trip over to Galway, where a smuggling craft brought us our lush, 
with a bouquet fresh from Bourdeaux. But the worst wasn’t come; for, you 
see, a litigious spirit grew up inthe country, and a kind of vindictive habit of 
pursuing you for your debts. Now, we always contrived, somehow or other, 
to have rather a confused way of managing our exchequer. No tenant on the 
property ever precisely knew what he owed ; and, as we possessed no record of 
what he paid, our income was rather obtained after the manner of levying a tri- 
bute, than receiving alegal debt. Meanwhile, we pushed our credit like a 
new colony : whenever a loan was to be obtained, it was little we cared for 
ten, twelve, or even fifteen per cent. : and as we kept a jolly house, a good 
cook, good claret, and had the best pack of beagles in the country, he’d have 
been a hardy creditor who'd have ventured to push us to extremities. Even 
sheep, however, they say, get courage when they flock together; and so this 
contemptible herd of tailors, tithe-proctors, butchers, barristers, and boot- 
makers, took heart of grace, and laid siege to usall in form. My grandfather, 
Phil—for I was called after him, who always spent his money like a gentleman 
—had no notion of figuring in the Four Courts: but he sent Tom Darcy, his 
cousin, up to town to call out as many of the plaintiffs as would fight, and to 
threaten the remainder that, if they did not withdraw their suits, they'd have 
more need of the surgeon than of the attorney-general ; for they shouldn’t 
have a whole bone in their body by Michaelmas-day. Another cutlet, Hinton: 
but I’m tiring you with all these family matters.” 

“Not at all; goon, [beg of you. I want to hear how your grandfather got 
out of his difficulties.” 

“Faith, I wish you could; it would be equally pleasant news to myself; 
but, unfortunately, his beautiful plan only made bad worse; for they began 
fresh actions. Some, for provocation to fight a duel; others for threats of 
assault and battery; and the short of it was, as my grandfather wouldn’t 
enter a defence, they obtained their verdicts, and got judgments, with all 
the costs.” : 

“The devil they did! That must have pushed him hard 

‘So it did; indeed it got the better of his temper, and he that was one of 
the heartiest, pleasantest fellows in the province, became, in a manner, morose 
and silent ; and, instead of surrendering possession, peaceably and quietly, he 
went down to the gate, and took a sitting shot at the sub-sheriff, who was 
there in a tax-cart.”’ 

“ Bless my soul! Did he kill him? 

‘No; he only ruffled his feathers, and broke his thigh; but it was bad 
enough, for he had to go over to France, till it blew over. Well, it was either 


” 


Your head-piece nothing the 
By-the-bye, capital claret that 


” 


vexation orthe climate, or, may be, the weak wines, or, perhaps, all three, un- 
dermined his constitution, but he died at eighty-four—the only one of the fa- 
mily ever cut off early, except such as were shot, or the like.” 

‘* Well, but your father—- 
My grandfather sent for him from school, when he 


“7 am coming to him 
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he made him swear he would be a lawyer. ew 

~ ok yen said he ; ‘ and look to it my boys, “a oni Ayres 
i an 

has nearly broke eight families penton. Beat 

and steal them,— 


, 


ean nr 


we dying, 





‘ Morris will be a 
poe in their flesh. 
1" Oe ie keep it going—sell Rng Fie: 
oe begeen joel anaee! hg res Mell you a etter trick than all ; 
Pte ft - pot interrupted the pious old gentleman, and when it was 


over, so was he !” 


“ gre id I. ° : ; i 
, ron peed '—Well, my father was dutiful ; he kept the suit moving till 


he got called to the bar! Once there, he ons all aad ere a od 
i ing I y n Pleas N s 
a Mr ag “hy bey oth before the master, or a 
sure to come down with a new DI, OF « ‘ : ’ h yey Seay 
5 i ra jury, till at last, when no , 
writ of error or a point of law fo Neneg 1-H, eae’ gthrwe. 
itting } » would call out,—let us hear rady, ppeal, 
to come on, the sitting judge w . ‘ 
or in error ‘or whatever it was. But, to make my story short, my age be 
: } ; a * ws 
came a first-rate lawyer, by the practice of his own suit,—rose to a silk gown, 
was made solicitor and attorney-general,—afterwards, chief-justice 
“« And the suit ” 
“Oh! the suit survived him, 
didn’t succeed in the we og 
»somewhere about fifteen 
my estate cost me somew cap—an0t’- tp a 
more oaths than fifty years of purgatory could pay off. This was a high pre 
mium to pay for figuring every term on the list of trials, so I raised a thousand 
pounds on my commission, gave it to Nick M‘Namara, to take the property off 
ig hands, and, as my father’s last injunction was—never rest till you sleep in 
Mount O’Grady,—why, I just baptized my present abode by that name, and 
here I live with the easy conscience of a dutiful and affectionate child, that took 
y - 7 . . . ® ” 
the shortest and speediest way of fulfilling his father’s testament. 
; : es j } ’ © wet 9 + . 
“By Jove! a most singular narrative. I shouldn’t hke to have parted with 
) 7 
the old place, however. 
4 Faith, I don’t know ; I never was much there. It was a racketty, tumble- 
down old concern, with rattling windows ; rooks and rats, pretty much like this ; 
at between my duns and Corny Delany, I very often think I am back 
There wasn’t as good a room as this in the whole house, not to 
Isn’t that likeness of Darey capital? You saw him 
Come, I’ve no Curacoa to offer you, but 











and became my property ; but, somehow, I 
as well as my father ; and I found that 


and, wh 
there agam. 
speak of the pictures. 
last night. He sat next to Curran. 
try this Usquebaugh.” 

“s+ By-the-bye, that Corny is a strange character. 
you, [should have let him go with the property.” ; a 

“Let him go! Egad, that’s not so easy as you think. Nothing but death 
will ever part us.” : ; «i 

+ T really cannot comprehend how you endure him; he'd drive me mad. 

“ Well, he very often pushes me a little hard or sv; and, if it wasn t that, by 
deep study and minute attention, I have at length got some insight into the 
weak parts of his nature, I frankly confess I couldn t endure it much longer. 

‘And pray, what may these amiable traits be! 

“You will scarcely guess.” 

** Love of money, perhaps ?” 

“No.” 

‘“* Attachment to your family, then?” 

‘+ Not that either.” 

“ T give it up.” 

“Well, the truth is, Corny is a most pious Catholic. The church has un- 
bounded influence and control over all his actions. Secondly, he is a devout 
believer in ghosts, particularly my grandfather's, which, I must confess, [ have 
personated two or three times myself, when his temper had nearly tortured me 
nto a brain-fever ; so that, between purgatory and apparitions, fears here and 
hereafter, I keep him pretty busy. ‘There’s a friend of mine, a priest, one Fa- 
ther Tom Loftus’— 

‘*T’'ve heard that name before somewhere.” 

“ Searcely, I think ; I'm not aware that he was ever in England: but he’sa 
clorious fellow; I'll make you known to him one of these days : and, when you 
have seen a little more of Ireland, Iam certain you'll like him. But I’m for- 
it must be late ; we have a field-day, you know, in the Park.’’ 

* What am I to do fora mount? I’ve brought no horses with me.” 

anged all that. See, there are the nags already: that dark 
chestnut I destine for you: and, come along, we have no time to lose ; there go 
the carriages, and here comes our worthy confrere and fellow aid-de-camp: do 
you know him?” 

** Who is it, pray!” 

‘Lord Dudley De Vere, the most confounded puppy, and the emptiest ass 

—But here he is.” 

‘De Vere, my friend, Mr. Hinton. One of ours.” 

Hs lordship raised his delicate-looking eyebrows as high as he was able, let- 
ug fall his glass at the same moment from the corner of his eye ; and, while 
ic adjusted his stock at the glass, lisped out, 

‘“ Ah—yes—very happy. In the Guards, I think. 


I rather think, if I were 


cetting ; 


sé ( Yh, I've ar 


Know Douglas, don’t 
you ! 

* Yes, very slightly.” 

* When did you come—to-day ?” 

* No, last night.” 

Must have got a buffeting ; blew very fresh. 

ie odds on the Oaks 2” 

* Hecate, they say, is falling. I rather heard a good account of the mare.” 

* Jadeed,”’ said he, while his cold, inanimate features brightened up with a 
nomentary flush of excitement. ‘Take you five to two, orgive you odds,you 
don’t name the winner on the double event.” 

A look from O’Grady decided me at once on declining the proffered wager ; 
aud his lordship once more returned to the mirror and his self-admiration. 

“Tsay, O'Grady, do come here for a minute. What the deuce can that 


You don’t happen to know 


be? 

Here an immoderate fit of laughter from his lordship brought us both to the 
window. ‘The figure to which his attention was directed, was certainly not a 
ttle remarkable. Mounted upon an animal of the smallest possible dimensions, 
sat, or rather stood, the figure of a tall, gaunt, raw-boned looking man, in a li- 


very of the gaudiest blue and yellow, his hat garnished with silver lace, while 


ong tags of the same material were festooned gracefully from his shoulder to 
his breast ; his feet nearly touched the ground, and gave him rather the appear- 
ance of one progressing with a pony between his legs, than of a figure on horse- 
back : he carried under one arm a leather pocket, hike a despatch-bag ; and, as 
he sauntered slowly about, with his eyes directed hither and thither, seemed 
like some one in search of some unknown locality. The roar of laughter 
Which issued from our window drew his attention to that quarter, and he imme- 
diately touched his hat,-while a look of pleased recognition played across his 
countenance. 

**Holloa! Tim,” cried O’Grady, “ what's in the wind now 2?” 

‘Tim's answer was inaudible ; but inserting his hand into the leathern conve- 
iency already mentioned, he drew forth a card of most portentous dimensions. 
By this time Corny’s voice could be heard joining the conversation. 

‘‘ Arrah, give it here, and don’t be making a baste of yourself. 
very battle-axe guards laughing at you? 


Isn’t the 
I’m sure I wonder how a Christian 


would make a merry-andrew of himself by wearing such clothes; you’re more 
; ; | 


ike a play-actor nor a respectable servant.” 
With these words he snatched, rather than accepted, the proffered card ; and 


‘Tun, with another flourish of his hat, and a singularly droll grin, meant to con- | 
Vey lis appreciation of cross Corny, plunged the spurs till his legs met under | 


the belly of the little animal, and cantered out of the courtyard amid the laugh- 
t of the bystanders, in which even the sentinels on duty could not refrain from 
participating. 
“What the devil can it be 
O'Grady.” 


ye 


cried Lord Dudley ; “he evidently knows you, 


* And you too, my lord ; his master has helped you to a cool hundred or two 
liore than once before now.” 

* Eh—what—you don’t say so! Not our worthy friend Paul—eh ? 
confound it, I never should have known Timothy in that dress.” 

“Ne:” 7 
when he serves a latitat.”’ 

“Ah, ha,” cried the other, trying to laugh at the joke, which he felt too deep- 

“TI thought I knew the little pony, though. Old three-and-fourpence ; his 
internal canter always sounds in my ears like the jargon of a bill of costs.” 

‘‘ Here comes Corny,” said O'Grady. “ What have you got there?” 

* There ‘tis for you,” replied he, throwing, with an air of the most profound 
disdain, a large card upon the table ; while, as he left the room, he muttered 
some very sagacious reflections about the horrors of low company—his father, 
the judge—the best in the land—riotous, disorderly life: the whole concluded 
with an imprecation upon heathens and Turks, with which he managed to ac- 
complish his exit 

* Capital, by Jove !” 
Riass. ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Paul Rooney presents—the devil they does—presents 
‘ier compliments, and requests the honor of Captain O’Grady's company 
diner on Friday, the 8th, at half-past seven o’clock.”’ . 
me How good ! glorious, by Jove! Eh, Grady? you are a sure ticket there ; 

mt dela maison? 
, on trady's cheek became red at these words ; and a flashing expression in his 

yes told how deeply he feli them. He turned sharply round, his lip quivering 
“ith passion ; then checking himself suddenly, he burst into an aflected laugh. 
* You'll go too, won't you!” 


“J? 


Why, 


; 


uy ¢ 


at 


hundred a year—not to mention | 


said O'Grady, slyly ; “I acknowledge it is not exactly his costume, | 


said Lord Dudley, as he surveyed the card with his | 


| of comparative chaos—but forming itself into distinct portions of land and 


No, faith ; they caught me once; but then, the fact was, a protest and 


an invitation were both served on me together. I couldn’t accept one, so I did 
the other.” 

“Well, I must confess,” said O’Grady, in a firm, resolute tone, “there may 
be many more fashionable people than our friends ; but I, for one, scruple not 
to say, have received many kindnesses from them, and am deeply, sincerely 
grateful.” . 

“As far as doing a bit of paper now and then, when one is hard up,” said 
| Lord Dudley, “why, perhaps, I’m somewhat of your mind ; but, if one must 
take the discount out in dinners, it’s an infernal bore.” 

“And yet,” said O'Grady, maliciously, “ I’ve seen your lordship tax your 
powers to play the agreeable at these same dinners ; and I think your memory 
betrays you in supposing you have only been there once. I, myself, have met 
you at least four times.” 

‘Only shows how devilish hard up T must have been,” was the cool reply ; 
‘but now, as the governor begins to behave better, I think I’ll cut Paul.” 

“I'm certain you will,” said O'Grady, with an emphasis that could not be 
' mistaken : “ but come, Hinton, we had better be moving ; there’s some stir at 
the portico yonder ; I suppose they’re coming.” 

At this moment the tramp of cavalry announced the arrival of the guard of 
honor ; the drums beat ; the troops stood to arms, and we had barely time to 
mount our horses, when the viceregal party took their places in the carriages, 
and we all set out for the Phenix. 

‘Confess, Hinton, it is worth while being a soldier to be in Ireland.” This 
_was O’Grady’s observation, as we rode down Parliament street, beside the car- 
riage of the viceroy. It was the first occasion of a field-day since the arrival 

of his excellency, and all Dublin was on the tiptoe of expectation at the pros- 
, pect. Handkerchiefs were waved from the windows ; streamers and banners 
| floated from the house-tops ; patriotic devices and allegoric representations of 
Erin sitting at a plentiful board, opposite an elderly gentleman with a ducal 
coronet, met us at every turn of the way. ‘The streets were literally crammed 
| with people. The band played Patrick’s day; the mob shouted ; his grace 
| bowed ; and, down to Phil O'Grady himself, who winked at the pretty girls 
as he passed, there did not seem an unoccupied man in the whole procession. 
| On we went, following the line of the quays, threading our way through a 
| bare-legged, ragged population, bawling themselves hoarse with energetic de- 
| sires for prosperity to Ireland. Yes, thought I, as I looked upon the worn, 
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graphers to contemplate the island as one vast basin, the edges being distinct 
and tangible, but the centre a great unknown floating mass, gradually assum- 
ing solidity and consistency. There is nothing very extravagant in this theory, 
when we recollect how many islands of the Polynesia have recently sprung up 
formed by the coral insect. Places where but as yesterday the dreary waters 
of the Pacific floated over, are now the abodes of man, teeming with living 
creatures, abounding in fertility and blessed with a climate of surpassing sa- 
lubrity. Wonderful indeed are the works of the deity in those vast regions, 
and if it were not impious, we should say that the inner portions of New Hol- 
land were yet in the course of creation! 











Messrs. Carey & Hart of Philadelphia have received from the British pub- 
lishers, and reprinted two numbers of the new story by Harry Lorrequer, called 
“Our Mess,” which we have transferred to our columns to-day. The great 
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| better days ; yes, my father was right: these people are very different from | 


their neighbours ; their very prosperity has an air quite peculiar to itself. 


| cleanliness ; but still there was but one expression prevalent in the mass—that 
of unbounded good humour and gaiety. With a philosophy quite his own, 


those around him. The fine clothes, the gorgeous equipages, the prancing char- 
gers, the flowing plumes—all, in fact, that forms the appurtenances of wealth, 
constituting in his mind a kind of paradise on earth. He thought their posses- 
sors at least ought to be happy, and, like a good-hearted fellow, he was glad of 
it for their sakes. 

‘There had been in the early part of the day an abortive effort at a procession. 
The lord mayor and the sheriffs, in their state liveries, had gone forth with a 
proud following of their fellow-citizens ; but a maneeuvre, which hitherto had 


unbounded success ; and the hackney coachmen, by ‘cutting the line” in se- 


the singular spectacle of an aldermanic functionary with emblazoned panels and 
bedizened horses, followed by a string of racketty jaunting-cars, or a noddy 
with its fourteen insides. Horsemen there were, too, in abundance. 
| to judge from the spectacle before me, I should say that the Irish were the most 
| equestrian people of the globe ; and at what a pace they went! Caring little 
or nothing for the foot-passengers, they only drew rein when their blown steeds 
were unable to go further, and then dash onwards like a charge, amid a shower 
| of oaths, curses, and imprecations, half-drowned in the laughter that burst on 
every side. Deputations there were also from various branches of trade, 
entreating their graces to wear and to patronize the manufacture of the coun- 





the population that the viceregal court should go about in a state of nature, and 
| limit their diet to poteen and potatoes. 
! Isn't it cheering !” 


* Fine sight this, Hinton ! 
| beamed with pleasure and delight. 

“Why, yes,” said I, hesitatingly; ‘but don’t you think if they wore 
shoes .” ‘ 


said O'Grady, as his eye 





‘Shoes !” 
strictions on their liberties. 
| soldiers of ! 
| gestion.” 

Osa we went, a strange and motley mass ; 
few of those who sat in gilded coaches, with embroidered hammer-cloths ; 
while every half-naked figure that flitted past, had a countenance of reck- 
less jollity and fun. But the same discrepancy that pervaded the people 
and the procession, was visible even in their dwellings ; and the meanest 
hovels stood side by side with the public and private edifices of elegance 
and beauty. 

“ This, certainly,” thought I, “is a strange land.” A reflection I had rea- 
son to recur to more than once in my after experience of Ireland. 


ee 


THE LAUNCH OF THE TRAFALGAR. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 

Behold a huge and stately ship, how proudly does she stand ! 
Her giant sides seem not akin to aught upon the land ; 
Around the busy shipwrights ply—their task is nearly o’er, 
And soon that mammoth form shall dash in triumph from the shore ! 
A thousand loyal British hearts await with joy and pride, 
To man the new-built man-of-war—to greet her as their bride ; 
For still old England on the deep, holds sov’reign sway afar, 
And proudly keeps the name and fame she won at Trafalgar. 


But ah! what young and peerless form is that which gems the scene? 
‘Ten thousand glad and loud huzzas proclaim, "Tis England’s Queen ! 
She comes to name the mighty ship—fit task for such a hand ; 

May Heav'n preserve her on the seas, to guard our native land : 
And now they strike—away—away '—a mighty bound—a leap— 
Hurrah !—hurrah ! !—hurrah ! ! !—the ship 1s floating on the deep ;— 
| And welcome sounds upon the breeze are echoing afar, 

For England’s Queen, Victoria, has named the ‘TRAFALGAR. 





Oh! soon with all her canvas spread—and bending to the breeze, 
She'll leave her island home to share its fame upon the seas, 

And there her name shall proudly tell to many a distant shore, 
That Britain's floating bulwarks prove as mighty as of yore ; 
There’s not a loyal British heart, but owns with joy and pride 
That Britain owes her splendour to the heroes of the tide ; 

And History’s page may proudly tell in many a clime afar, 

The name—the fame—brave Netson won at glorious TraraLcar. 


«PER ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 22, 1842. 














NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The article describing the expeditions of Capt. Grey to the interior of New 
South Wales in this day’s number, is one of striking interest, not only from the 
sufferings of the traveller and his heroic bravery in overcoming them, 
but as affording some information of that remarkable country. The island, 
which from its magnitude has been called a new continent, much as it has of 


| late been explored, still presents the same great outline of features. Its inte- 
rior is one vast lake or swamp, and its drier and outer portions arid and unproductive, 
with occasional districts of great fertility, chiefly consisting of steppes or table 
jland. It is in its physical attributes and natural productions a country of con- 
tradictions, exhibiting qualities the reverse of those in northern latitudes. Its 
rivers for instance in many parts, arising in the mountains wend their way, not 
to the sea, but to the inferior, where they become lost in the great expanse of 
the yet unknown centre of the island ; the cherry found in the country is said 
to contain the fruit within the stone ; the fruits of the tropics and those of the 
| temperate zone grow in the same orchard, and the apple and orange trees are 
seen in juxta position, while the natives of British descent often exhibit the 
anomaly of light hair and a fair skin, with dark hair and dark eyes. 
We see the opinion still prevails that the interior of the country is in a state 


water; the rivers even, are not yet formed, and hence cannot be traced as 
streams usually are. On the sea board and for some miles therefrom the va- 
rieties of mountains, land, and water, are sufficiently distinct, especially where 
the rivers, as many do, take their direction seaward. This has led some geo- 


poor Paddy seemed to feel a reflected pleasure from the supposed happiness of 


been supposed exclusively the province of the navy, was here employed with | 


try, and to conform in many respects to its habits and customs; by all of 
which, in my then ignorance, I could only understand the vehement desire of 


the only grave faces being a 


Eve- | 
ry thing attested a state of poverty, a lack of trade, a want of comfort and of | 


! 


veral places, had completely disorganized the procession, which now presented | 


Were I | 


repeated he, contemptuously, “ they'd never suffer such re- | 
Look atthem! they are the fellows to make 
The only fear of half-rations with them would be the risk of indi- 


try 


popularity of the author induces us to give the entire, some parts of which are 
marked with his usual felicitous style, while others are rather tame. This story 
will perhaps improve as we proceed. 

‘Our Mess” will consist of a series of stories of which we have the first 
in the tale of Jack Hinton, the Guardsman, and therefore may be spun out for 
an indefinite length of time, especially as the narrator is a person possessing 
such an inexhaustible fund of anecdote, tales of adventure, and humorous re- 
miniscences. If they are embued with the excellence of the previous efforts 
of the writer, we shall lay them all before our readers continuously, but in 
this we wish to be understood as pledging ourselves to our own discretion 
only. 

Dr. Lever, the author, is an Irish gentleman who has been residing many 
years at Brussels practising the Medical art, where there is much English so- 
ciety, more especially half pay officers. His pleasing and convivial habits, 
give him access to this society, and his retentive memory and admirable pow- 


; ¢ _ ers of description enable him to re-tell with such effect the various stories and 
| dilapidated houses, the faded and bygone equipages, the tarnished finery of | 


adventures which pass at the festive board. 

The reprint of Messrs. Carey & Hart is well produced, and we trust suffi- 
ciently saleable to compensate them for the cost of an early and exclusive copy, 
for on this depends the chance of the author obtaining something for the Ame- 
rican circulation. The newspapers we are of opinion, out of regard to the 
American publishers, and courtesy to Dr. Lever, should abstain for one week 
from copying the Philadelphia edition. We should readily come into such an 
agreement, for as the case is now, our obstreperous admiration of the Doctor is 
his own undoing. 





The following is the shortest and best notice we have seen of the little cu- 
riosity, the Bijou Almanac for 1842. The stanzas on Mr. Charles Dickens, 
who is daily expected in this country, are very pretty. 


Schloss’ English Bijou Almanac for 1842: poetically illustrated by the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. A Schloss. 


Fairies never grow : nor has its seventh birthday added to the stature of this 
fairy Almanac by even so much as a hair’s breadth. It continues the minutest 
marvel of the day. The prime minister’s remedial measures would not go into 
smaller compass. 

It used to be said of some pretty copies of the classics published many years 
ago, that they were so small you might put them in your smallest pocket : Ho- 
race, for example, lay there with the greatest comfort : Catullus had room for 
many more than the two old friends that have shared his pleasant company 
these hundreds of years: and Ovid nestled near one’s heart without disturb- 
ing one’s waistcoat in the least. But as to putting this Bijou Almanac there 
—it would never, in such a wilderness of a place, be discovered again. 
The waistcoat pocket of the smallest man going would hold some hundred of 
them. 

But we are writing too long a notice: and about a curiosity of literature 
that no doubt all the world makes a point of purchasing. It contains, this year, 
portraits of the Princess Royal, of the author of Barnaby Rudge, of Mademoi- 

| selle Rachel, of Staudigl, of Miss Ellen Tree, and of John Murray : it has the 
grace, fancy, and fluent ease of Mrs. Norton’s most exquisite crowquill : and 
is, In a word, what Marlow’s Jew said of his diamond, “ infinite riches in a 
| little room.” 
By the patient application of a strong magnifier, we have been able to extract 
for the reader these earnest and beautiful lines, to 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Not merely thine the tribute praise 
Which greets an author’s progress here ; 
Not merely thine the fabled bays 
Whose verdure brightens his career ; 
Thine the pure triumph to have taught 
Thy brother-man a gentle part, 
In every line of fervent thought 
Which gushes from thy generous heart : 
For thine are words which rouse up all 
The dormant good among us found,— 
Like drops which from a fountain fall 
To bless and fertilize the ground. 





New Music.—We have received a copy of the “ English Boquet,” being a 
continuation of a series of National Airs. We have already noticed the French 
Boquet, The Caledonian Boquet, &c. The English Boquet which is now be- 
fore us is not behind any of its predecessors in merit, and consists of the Na- 
tional Airs of ‘“‘ The Old English Gentleman,” ‘“ Rule Britannia,” ‘God Save 
The Queen,” “ Hearts of Oak,” and “The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The Introductions, Harmonies, and Variations, composed and dedicated by 
permission to Lady Colebrooke, by Miss Augusta Browne, professor of the the- 
ory and practice of music in New York. To be had of C. G. Christman, 404 
Pearl st. 

Mr. William A. King, the composer, has sent us a copy of his ‘“ Souvenir 
de la Belle Poule, Rondo a la Valse for the Piano,” dedicated to Miss Sarah 
Conger. Also acopy of his Grand Waltz for the Pianoforte, in imitation of 
Thalberg inscribed to H. G. Watson, Esq. ‘This is for sale by Hewitt & 
Jacques, 230 Broadway, and the former by Firth & Hall, Franklin Square. 





ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 

We regret to learn that the pressure of the times has thrown so many ap- 
plicants on St. George’s Society for relief, that the disposable funds of that 
excellent institution require some additional aid. Last year they were replenish- 
ed by the proceeds of a very brilliant Concert, which yielded some twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

The active and benevolent leading gentlemen of that institution, are delibe- 
rating on the best means of procuring the requisite assistance ; but they have 
not yet fully determined upon any precise plan. A Ball has been suggested ; 
also a supper and a glee concert, which shall combine conviviality with bene- 
volence. At all events something must be done and quickly. 

The lessees of the City Hotel, we understand, have in the most handsome 
manner, offered gratuitously the use of their large room. 





THE ALBION FOR 1842. 
For the information of persons at a distance, we again repeat that, be sides 
the addition of twelve entire columns of reading matter to the paper weekly, 
each new subscriber to the present volume will be entitled to Four Puates,viz : 
Tue Duxe or WELLINGTON, 
Winpsor Caste, 
Portrait oF WASHINGTON, 
now about to appear, and 
WestTMINSTER ABBEY, 
which will be produced in the course 
large and are exquisitely executed 


of the summer. These Plates are very 
on steel by the first artists. They 
challenge comparison with any works of art offered to the public in this coun- 


Terms, Six Dollars per annum. Persons wishing to obtain the four plates 


will receive them together with the paper, for ten months, on remitting Five 
Dollars. 


The volume commenced on the first of January, aud complete sets may be 


obtained from that date. 
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AA Che Albion. January 22, 























THE FESTIVE SONG HAS DIED AWAY. 
The words by Mrs. M.S. B. Danaof S. C. Music composed by Charles E. Horn. ([Copyricgut secuReED.] 















The festive song has died a - way, And silence reigns 
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And like the soft melodious lay shall I forgotten be, But if I hear in every breath some sweet undying strain, ; 
And like the flower that fades away shall none my beauties see ; Or like the rose grow sweet in death, | have not lived in vain. 
OMNIPOTENCE OF COOKERY. | The Albion, with its peculiar characteristics, is an anomaly—but it is an ano- | R. G. Ss sare of King’s oe ne ee rm recently arrived in this 
A) . 4.N ‘ AEN . g | “ Pers ‘ country, and begs to acquaint his friends and the public, that he has tak 
- + Jin J at * ait dines ack he number- : ; =e sae ane 4 » affae y re _ ‘ ic ee . : ’ en an 
; The most difficult pert of my re form was that which attacked t M n umbe r | maly highly honourable to this country ; and to this effect foreigners of distinc Office at No. 76 Chambers stieet, a few doors from Broadway. Dr.S.was formerly a 
less abuses and intolerable dirtiness of the kitchen, and the service of the table. tion have often expressed themselves. | papi ot Dr. Robt. Ferguson, one of the Physician Accoucheurs to the Queen of Eng- 
In that country. where all business is transacted, and all ple sures commence | c . and, from whom, and other eminent Physicians and Surgeons in London, he possesses 
o: terminate at table—where friendship consists much more in a tender inter- | We have expanded our sheet on two or three occasions already ; we have | very flattering Testimonials, both public and private, of his abilities, since matured by 
srmina at tavle—where tendship consists 1 Mn « ae ; . . some years extensive practice. € -3m* 
change of dinner than of thoughts. the art of cooking is one of seduction, indis- | moreover introduced the additional attraction of splendid engravings—engrav- | —— 2 ran ' $n oo 


peusable in young wives, who rarely trust to mereenary hands that great instru- | ings indeed admitted by competent judges to be equal in value to the whole | | gettting yr pests gen a ee a is wanted to Fp ja the in 
a ee ot = : ete } : | . wit shar er ” 7 : . | struction and government of some pupils. nh Englishor American Lady, speak- 
ment of household pleasure and allurement rhere is no Limousin husband so | price of subscription. But this is scarcely sufficient to answer the demand of | ing the French fluently, or a French La ty speaking English tolerable well, Gas nl 











ill-humoured who cannot be pacified by an excellent cup of coffee: a wife ts! . - » well rec > ceive a good salary, i ave ¢ cle ‘ 
t ures ( re p ( ; 1 I ihe public appetite—for newspapers and periodicals have of late vears so increas- be V ell re commended, will re ceive a good salary,and have a respectable and perma 
all powerful when she can cook a hare a la royals A potato-salamander which ; t ; : ; ’ nent situation. Apply at this office. dec4-6t* 
. ae eee he wneele t lousv : ¢ e stress of | ed in number, size, and general conieuts, as to usurp, In a great degree, the - Se Sergi : 
has not bee n burned, is an infallible remedy for jealousy ; and th mistres ; ‘ ’ 5 : ' ae ne DUCATION.—The British residents in the United States who may desire for their 
a family who knows how to vanish the difficulties of confectionary, has almost | place of books. We have therefore during the last two years found ourselves— sons a Classicalor Commercial Education ona purely English system, are res 


acquired the right of deceiv ing her spouse W ith linpunity Grand dinners ist ample as our pages are—limited in space, and unable to do justice to the more try eer yma . aT of instruction is afforded at the QUEBEC CLAS 
four or five hours; and, as the number of dishes is known and commented on , | whic In gar sith fede te 

: ‘ie Pera : a tee Ro i # a numerous subjects that now so generally occupy the columns of a public journal. | This Institution is conducted by the undermentioned Masters, all of whom have re 
by the whole neighbourhood, quality must necessarily be sacrificed to quantity. With thes ‘ ein 7} eal i f a 4 | i ainsi | ceived their education in Europe. 
The company sits down, then, round atable covered with a countless throng ith these consideration hen, and with a resolute determination to maintain Rev. T. J. Lundy, S.C. L.of University College, Oxford—Principal : Mr. E. Chap 
of large and smal! dishes, combined in a manner that enable them to arrange | our position in the foremost rank of the newspapers of the globe, we have resolv- om, = A., Caius College, Cambridge—V ice Principal ; Mr. W. Miller, Trinity Col 
the largest number possible. Every joint of veal or mutton has a rendezvous , Ti tensive and expensiv at ege, Dublin—Mathematical Master ; Mons. Grille Bazire, from Paris—French and 
he larg possi .ver' ed to carry into immediate effect, the extensive and expensive augmentation | Drawing Master ; Mr. S. Phillips—Master of the Preparatory school. 


























} : ‘ . ith 4 
there under different shapes; roast | ullets contemplate boiled ones with an nounced stants 1 The utmost attention is paid to the morals, manners. and personal neatness of the 
air of contempt ; ducks served with olives make the modest ducks, with turnips, |" : pupils, and no pains or expense are spared by the Principal to render the School effi- 
grow pale with anger. The dinner is, in fact, a gastronomic a A ferocious lhe contemplated enlargement will not be a mere expansion of pages ; but | cient in oT a rhe noe wicereewey al tog United States and Quebec is 

ee pe Ae 2 a aa Re ae tg 4 ° . easv, and the expense of traveiling very moderate 

, } ree ‘ e eh . — Y . en the fir ane . ar as we have s . : ra he shee ys > arrance . f J . : 
parody of the massacre of the innocents. ‘The interval between the first and | an addition, as we have state d, of an entire half sheet. The arrangement of Allnecessary particulars may be known by addressing a letter to the Principal, St, 
second course is a critical moment for the mistress of the hous Her unquiet | the matter too, will be different, and upon a plan entirely new. The novelty Lewis Road. Quebec, Canada, pes25-om. 

a A i : ) = —————_--——— ——— 

v lows the dishes they bring in, and observes the manner in which they | ‘ . , = thekmieaiein dit aeons 
i ae } pensar f ‘ : t] cyst b] in 7 biel will consist in separating the literary and scientific departments from the _poli- PARTMENTS TO LET, with breakfast and tea, 1n the lower part of the city, con- 
place them A servant forgets the symmetry of the table—the lady blushes, ay? : ; 4% sisting of a parlour and two chambers, No. 1 St. Peter’s Place, between Barclay 
and makes uncomprehended signs—rises with vexation to re-establish the order | es and general news—each grand division occupying two different and distinct | and Vesey streets. nov20tf 

7 + 4 1 . +} ~< " + } | < : i + y } — Thea leranits : "+ ] . > »} —— } “ are peer 2 a 

of battle, while she scolds the rude peasant who has played so ill his part of | portions of the journal. ‘The advantages of this plan will be, to enable the reader . ss teehee : 

! | J | — r F or ; and ache : >» ~t. 

Maas % cease aaa ch Kadai: i. age pee RR pe ae ‘ ; ate 1A ¢ ARI : MR. ALFRED KENDALL, Professor and te acher of the Harp, respect 
maitre d ho UIs ond part of the dinner, which ha uy Con to select his subjects for perusal, instanter ; while the two portions of the sheet {44 fully solici'sa share of that patronage which is due to him as a Professor. The 
death of five rotis, is, in revenge, composed of every known vegetable, of creams "ee . 1 4] f ‘ : Harp having become one of the most fashionable instruments, Mr. K. has concluded 

sll mittens. tie cahae of ali Winks. be tak, Ghan tee doen is Binéed en thet be so readily divided that two persons may avail themselves of it at the | to devote his whole time to teaching on that instrument, and is prepared to receive a 

: ~idile ee ee a ; .; mele 1 .) } | , limited number of pupils? in addition to those he already has. The success which b 
able. after a crisis more violent still than the first for the amiable hostess. the | Same time—the political portion falling to the share of those whose predilections | ! oh reo PUPHS, 11 BddiOR tO thos tae _ So aScass WES Bas 
table, after a crisis more v1 wt still, han tt e fir or the amiable hostess, he — — I 1} 5 . iz ‘ atteuded his instrucuon for the last four vears, will, he hopes, be a suflicient guarantee 
galety becomes more noisy Che butterflies which perch on the cakes; the | so lead them, while others occupy themselves with the more tranquil and graceful | for the uiure. 

doves that repose on the top of the biscuits of Savoy; the burning hearts which | .,,,4, Bee ‘ Pay ee r - ore: 5 sat Mr. K_ has recently returned from London,where he has made arrangements to re- 

are pierced with arrow t top of tk roons—become the texts of the | study of the literary part of the banquet. We have devised this plan with re- | ceive every material connected wi hthe Harp, and is now prepared to furnish them 
? ? Vitll arr on tif » Ol he mac »Ons—become U eCxts tn ° . . . . “ebapeee s 

rf eal! nt t 1s} ; : at he young persons ference to, and for the special accommodation of families, by whom our paper is | nn Des he ig i Sinel Act vf f l I 

10st gallant wit, and the most piquant pleasantries hen th oung perso! “ ; § Jouble, and Single Action Harps forsale or hire. 

he bates . ‘ salles take — _ = Wad . — ae ¢ > 

blushingly discuss the sentimental romances of Mademoiselle Puget he | 80 generally taken, and who we are sure will duly appreciate Our motives; forit, | Seminaries attended on the most liberal terms. 

- 2 , : | niv N +o ire 6235 Pro; av Ne . 
mothers sing songs of the Directory ; and the merry songs of the fathers and | in fact, constitutes (ico papers, and secures economy and convenience at the same Apply No. 10 Green sireet, or 385 Broadway. nov20e.0.w3m 
| . ’ - 

the husbands terminate joyously the charming re-union Besides the dinners, | tume se perso g PIANO, by HENRI HERZ, of Paris,the celebrated Maker, Composer and 
there are dejeuners-dinatvires, almost as long and as sumptuous; lunches, in- We have been urged to alter the form and size of the Albion; to this we ery sgh rs ng uls ageil, 364 Broadway, corner of Franklin. Also, orders re 
dispensable in country visits: and. lastly. pancakes h agreeably replace | a : ; = ceived for Erara arps. nov20'6t 

hm poli : es en 2 Et gn eer ete Vy,. | have special objections. The size has stood the test of twenty years criticism, | —— ashen MEE i Bg ayrear oe i ica i ia aa 
the lectures and imorming conceris of other parts of F: —Memorrs of Ma- | Es BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 


dame Lafarge x and along established and favourite journal! should be cautious how it changes its JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 





a | features; few like such changes after they are made—no one wishes to see a long HE highcharacter of these PENShas induced the attempt on the part of severa} 
y | — a aa , ’ akers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 

> . aN 7 e valued acquaintance in a state of disguise, or to meet an old friend with a new face » MAKEFS, tO | ’ y Uy a. ol ’ : P 7 
NE W SERIES. 7s 5 sai : inferior article bearing the misspelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 


| The size we have always thought sutficiently convenient, and, when spread out | the market. The public can readily detect it by its unfinished appearance, as well as 
n the table of the drawing roo: 3s both beautiful and imposing If it were | bythe very commonstylein which itis putup. Observe thatall the genuine are war- 
jon the table « 1e Crawing mM, is bot beautiful ana imposing. iv were | -anted in full on each pen, ‘ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or “Joseph Gillott warranted,” 
: folded to the octavo size it would be less expensive to us, but the reader would | and that each pacset bears a fac-simile of his signature. ‘ 
tional ’ : ae re tales, a s i ; | HENRY JESSOP begs leave to inform the trade that he has removed from No, 109 
se all the matter occupied by the additional margins ; the external aspect of | and 111 Beekman street, to No. 71 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 


IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF THE ALBION 


On the first publication in the ensuing year, we shall not only much improve 





tne general contents of this paper, but enlarge it to the extent of four adi 

















pages or twelve entire columns. This will at once afford us room to take aj] : - ie ‘ - 
ld ie are ess nm . 40 © paper too, would be mean and stunted, and at first sight would convey an | coastantly keep on hand, a complete assortment of the above well known articles 
much wider range in the subjects on which we generally treat, and likewise : : : , "Ne which will be offered on favorable terms. May 8, 
b] ’ : \\ : . | idea that we had reduced its dimensions rather than enlargedthem. We feel | —_— 
e€navie us to carry into eflect certain Improvements. e trust that this new ‘ . Y J 
effort t pes : , : ’ , | sure such a change would disappoint our readers, and we cannot adopt it unless | Dr. Pad 5 ay 
Hort tc render the Albion worthy the support it receives so extensively, wil . L i 4 
be duly 4 ted T - ; nar f tt i : | a more general desire be manifested for the alteration. and 
7 Guly appreciatec he additional quantity of matter now purposed, together 
4) . ; , . : P | In conclusion—while we thank a kind and gencrous public for its favors, and | OPHTHALNIC SURGEON. — 
with the enlargements that have at various times taken place heretoiore, w Ht} ; f | 261 Broadway, entrance im ¢ 
. : , } cor vy offer the compliments : asc we devoi ay io e pros- | Varren S at. 
make the Albion nearly double the size of its earlier numbers. And this we do | ‘ fer the compliments of the season ( itly pray for the pros ‘ Vv arene vert , 
| perity of this happy country, invoke for it the protection of that beneficent Pro- lonfines Rte F’vastics to 
without adding to the price of subscription | pen in »+ Hae deals ier . | DISEASES OF THE EYE 
: * y, - dl _ ~} Lo e 1! . . . + » tha . r weeerve 
We purpose to augment the number of de partments in the plan of this new | vidence which guides us all, earnestly supplicate the ruler of events to preserve Ophthal 5 ns phy eee 
] | | } I t -ace with al 4 avert fi g fe »ver that | iaimic Surger 7 ° . 
series, as well as to increase the quantities in those which exist; thus whilst | ™ Paths of peace with all nations, and avert from it now and for ever that | RO incites mis | ye 
} | great and terrible calamity, 2 | i’ BRANDY, LIQUEURS, &e. 
ve enlarce sé _ slewant lit — ae in a } great and terrible calamity, WAR. YHERRY Ff A 
we eniarge the amount of elegant literature, extend our re ports on English and Ww eet , 1) il b | } Very rich Cherry, carefully prepared with loaf-sugar, &e. 
Foreign news, increase the details of Paliamentary debates and selections of e shail continue the Plates, and no addition wi ye made to the price of | Martinique Liqueurs, assorted Noyau, &c. 
: Maraschino and [Italian Liqueurs by Pallesi. 


f usef subscription, which will be as usual Six dollars per annum, payable in advance 


what is curious and interesting—we shall give regular place to reports of Curracao and Anisette by Fockink. 





| A remittance of Five Dollars will ensure the Plates and a receit for ten months | : ; : 
. . . cri s¢ arts and sciences d the nroduct - etittete « 1. vee ’ ars : . . nS | Absynth, Kirsch, and Eau d’or, from Dantzic. 
public lectures, criticism on arts and sciences, and the productions of artists ; | ¢,, the paper ° December 25, 1841, | Raspberry. Batavia Arrack. Peach Brandy. 
considerations on Music, the Drama, &c., so as to make the paper, as faras| ; - Old Cognac and Jamaica Rum, 
|} INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC- For Sale by A. BININGER & CO. 


} he ane. and ta conve ) r readers a kir , , : > aOR s omsste TT “ nf 
may be, a mirror of the age, and to co ivey to our reace a kind of « pitome of TURES, AND OLHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. | Dec 19th tf 141 Broadway. 
HE undersigned, formerly ae oy or Sage tee Y = ee an er and R.WM KEYZER respectfully informs his friends and the public that he has re- 
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THE ANATOMY OF PARLIAMENT. 
SIR E. L. BULWER. ere 

Although Sir Edward Bulwer is now no longer the ba seag bl : hee a = 
pr yy oc ue ve 3 von eg det bt 5 atin’ thing that 
object of a certain degree of curiosity. - nha Ach mg Bom 
he will not again present himself before some — ‘ ey Dame M 
in no ordinary degree, vanity and the ambition 0 be ing pom 1g 4, — ee 

; he pee pagriog bres onye, yh hoes ee of tery ” From the moment 
reg opel be pensieoetey that he intended to offer himself, every ped in er 
lace determined that he should succeed. Even those who were too an “et 
a too rustic to have read his novels, joined the cabal when 4 ene <4 — 
vassed the electors. They were unanimously of opinion that . Ww 9 - Fame 
fascinating young man they had ever set eyes On. Such eyes ! 9 Ay “ys wot | 
And then he had such a way with him! For be it heewe * ‘ nl ie — 
knows, or thinks he knows, the sex; and practises all those a be de eli- 
flattery which, with the uninitiated, sometimes succeed. np is can- 
vassings of the electors of Lincoln were little more than even yt A —— 
for future novels. With the old he gossipped ; with the young ~ poet W : 
the half-gentecl he was aristocratic and mysterious ; with the ~— ng ~ 
was as tender and romantic as one of his own heroes. The result was that re 
was irresistible, and even where the men were obliged to vote for the gallant 
Colonel Sibthorp, the hearts of the women were with the handsome and intel- 
sctual young writer. ; 
_ “Sir She ard Bulwer indeed is almost universally a favorite with the ladies—a 
fact that helps us in forming our estimate of his intellectual calibre. He might 
be described as the Corypheus of the emasculate school of composition—of 
those innumerable scribblers, half poetical, half philosophical, and wholly su- 
perficial, who have imparted such a fictitious splendour and brillianey to the cur- 
rent literature of the hour, and who if words were thoughts might make many 
a mute inglorious Milton abandon his timid purpose in despair. Not that I 
would undervalue the merits of Sir Edward Bulwer, such as they are. He has 
achieved much, and in various departments of literature, as a novelist, historian, 
dramatist, politician. But most assuredly, possessed of such talent, and having 
done so much, he ought to have effected more. He has been contented with 
temporary applause, and particularly with the applause of that sex which more 
than the other reasons and judges through the imagination ; when he might by 
concentrating his powers, and entering upon his task in a more humble spirit, 
have achieved what would at least have a chance of being remembered. : 

This, however, is not a place to enter into a criticism of Sir Edward Bulwer’s 
merits or demerits as a writer, further than to establish it as a characteristic of 
his mind, that he would prefer to catch at temporary fame by being elaborately 
superficial, than to wait patiently and work laboriously for a more durable if a 
slower reputation. ‘The same defect pervades his political character. When 
he first entered the House of Commons great expectations were formed of what 
he would ultimately achieve. His early novels had exhibited so much shrewd- 
ness and quick perception of human weakness that men thought they detected 
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FINE ARTS.~EXHIBITION OF THE MODELS FOR 
THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 


Parts: November. 

Considerable interest has lately been excited here by the public exhibition of 
the n odels and drawings furnished by the French artists for the projected tomb 
of Napoleon. As to the question, how far and on what grounds Napoleon de- 
served these honours in brass and marble at the hands of this generation—we 
must set it aside for the present. It is sufficient that such have been decreed 
to him. His bitterest adversaries and his most enthusiastic admirers must 
equally admit, that to build up, in enduring marble, the cenotaph of such a be- 
ing, so powerful for good and for evil : to embody in the artistic form his por- 
tentous mission on earth, the greatness of his glory, and the depth and desola- 
tion of his fall: was a task fitted to call forth the energies and fire the ambition 
of the ablest and most aspiring artist of the age. 

Thus many thought, who hastened,as I did, to attend the opening of this ex- 
hibition ; but—oh, ye gods and muses! or rather, to borrow Byron’s more fit- 
tung vocation. ‘Oh, ye bulletins of Bonaparte !"—what found we there ! 
All that bad taste could perpetrate when run stark mad—all that it is possible 
to imagine in the way of perverted judgment, inane vulgarity, outrageous im- 
propriety (amounting, in some signal instances, to absolute impiety)—appeared 
to have met together, to astound the understanding and shock the feelings. 
These are strong words—I believe that they cannot be too strong ; nor can I 
give a better idea of the general impression made by these abortions of reck- 
less ignorance and licentious fancy than by quoting two of the best critics of 
the public press ; one of whom humourously recommends the exhibition as “ a 
school for confectioners, where they may study new and original forms for sup- 
per-table ornaments and edifices in sugar-candy ;” the other, more gravely and 
bitterly, congratulates the mad doctors of Paris, and all who may be interested 
in psychological phenomena, on this opportunity of deciding an important ques- 
tion, “du degre de demence ou les esprits peuvent parvenir de nos jours,” with- 
out being shut up in a lunatic asylum. I spare you details : why waste words 
on things which deserve to be hooted at, not criticised! By no means the most 
laughable, most unfit, and most unfeasible of these projects, is a vast bronze 
eagle, hung from the top of the dome, and grasping in its talons the coffin of 
Napoleon, thus suspended in the air. What think you of this happy improve- 
ment on Mahomet’s coffin? 

But let us turn from these vagaries, and fifty others equally capricious and 
vulgar in conception. It must be remembered that neither the names of David, 
nor thit of Marochetti, is to be found among the competitors ; though I have 
been informed that both had prepared models. 

Visconti, the distinguished architect, has conceived the idea of a circular 
fosse, or hollow space, sunk below the level of the pavement of the church, 
immediately under the dome, and surrounded by a rich balustrade, breast high. 
Within this lies, uncovered, as in a shrine, the sarcophagus of Napoleon,“ alone 
in its glory,” the daylight falling direct upon it from the lantern at the summit 
of the dome. Communicating with this chamber, or crypt, is a subterranean 
gallery, about 250 feet in length, running underneath the building ; adorned 





in him symptoms of the spirit which leads to ascendency over mankind. And, 
undoubtedly, Sir Edward Bulwer does possess much of the capability required. 
Asa political thinker he is by no means bigoted to any doctrine ; on the con- 
trary, he often sets out in the spirit of impartial inquiry, and he is independent 
enough to avow any conclusion to which he might come, regardless of party 
considerations. He is also capable of taking enlarged views of the duties of 
states, both to their own population and in their relations with other states ; and 
as I said before all his speculations seem primarily dictated by a philosophical 
love of truth ; and not, as in the case of many public men, prostituted to serve 
the immediate purpose of party. Again, he has talents, of a very high order, 
and the power of bringing them well to bear upon any object he may have in 
view ; the mere fact of his widely-extended reputation is sufficient evidence of 
this. Yet, notwithstanding all the advantages of a previous reputation, and 
great talents, Sir Edward was really worse than useless in the House of Com- 
mons. He never produced any favorable impression as a speaker—on the con- 
trary, his harangues were always tedious and uninteresting. Nay, although his 
faults of style never led him to the extent of making himself ridiculous, be- 
cause there was always something in the matter of his speeches to redeem 
them, yet his ambition to astonish as an orator often led him to the 
very verge, by exhibiting a strong contrast between the conception of 
the effect to be produced and the want of physical power to carry it out. 

As reported in the papers, his speeches often read as fine disquisitions on 
the philosophy of politics. Party pretexts were there often dignified by histori- 
eal parallel ; or redeemed from their inherent baseness by being associated with 
grander ulterior objects. They were many of them, in fact, elaborate essays 
upon the subjects of discussion, studded with striking illustration and shrewd 
or dazzling if not profound deduction, arrayed in all the fascination of antitheti- 
cal phrase. Ata distance they emulated the laborious polish and elegant finish 
of Macaulay ; but they were destitute of the skill by which that speaker produces 
a complete and harmonious whole. ‘They wanted, also, his power of adapting 
the produets of the labour of months to the exigency of the moment, and of im- 
parting to them the freshness of spontaneous conception. Sir Edward Bulwer, 
like Mr. Macaulay, bestows much labour on the preparation of his speeches, 
writing them carefully, and committing them to memory. ‘They have all the 
misplaced pointedness of phrase that is likely to attend productions prepared to 
be dragged into use whenever an occasion can be found. ‘Though often em- 
bodying political truths, those truths never seemed to tell, because not uttered 
at convenient seasons ; he was often didactic where he should have appealed to 
the passions of his auditors; and often would come forth an eloquently written 
ippeal to their passions or their imaginations, when a few facts, or a little hard 
reasoning, would have suited them better. ‘The secret of this incongruity was, 
that the passages had been written, and if there was a chance of the subject 
being disposed of, they would be lost for ever. Hence their appearance in un- 
hitting company. 

In style, their speeches were open to the same charges as the other writings 
of Sir Edward Bulwer. ‘The same absurd straining after striking and unusual 
effects ;—the same perversion of the legitimate purposes of language, to the 
production of a mere phantasmagoria of words, unallied to clear ideas ;—the 
same imoth-like passion for the glittering and superficial ;—-the same woman- 
like striving for admiration, without thought as to its worthiness : all these blots 
upon his character as a novelist, a historian, and a dramatist, attach equally to 
his attempts as a politician. ‘Though inhis speeches there was much that ar- 


rested attention, yet it was impossible to collect from them any sound theory of 
Another fault of 


politics, or to follow with any safety principles to conclusions. 
them was, that they were pitched too high for the intellectual calibre of the great 
body of the house—a common fault with young litterafeurs. Great speakers 
show their superiority by rendering their abstractions and the essence of their 
conclusions intelligible to common understandings—vwould be great ones, on the 
other hand, affect the oracular, and exercise no influence at all. 
Sir Edward’s parliamentary effusions was, that had he not held so high a station 
in literature, he would never have been endured in the Houseas a speaker. His 
ambition and assumption would soon have found their level. 

In person, Sir Ledward Bulwer is not to my taste. He is too handsome to be 
manly, and too effeminate to be handsome. ‘The young lady portion of the pub- 
lic are already familiar with his beauties, as they ost: ntatiously appear before 
the title-pages of his works: as they have unanimously pronounced him all but 
divine, it is not for men to question their judgment. But, to me, alittle mascu- 
line ugliness would be far preferable. Pretty men have their natural place be- 
hind the draper’s counter. But, it will be said, he cannot help being good looking 
No : but he can help priding himself on it, and constructing himself mto a dandy 
he word “dandy,” indeed, scarceiy describes the studied effeminacy of his 
style of dress and manners, which can scarcely be comprehended unless they 
are seen. From the elaborate ly curled whiskers, down to the delicately pointed 
hoot, all is study and art. Yet, with all this effort—and although Sir Edward 
certainly is a remarkable man, if seen in the street, I cannot say that his appear- 
ance is that of a finished gentleman, though he evidently thinks that it is. He 
looks too much like a model fitted out to be looked at, and as if a rough wind 
would put all his neatness and elegance to flight. His head, though good 
enough in itself—albeit somewhat too bony, and wanting in finish of contour— 
“ate aa seem to harmonize with his body, which is neither muscular enough to 

nanly, nor light and supple enough to be graceful. His tread is measured 
without being firm, as though he were walking in the mud and feared to spoil 
‘us dress boots. ‘There is a snperciliousness in his air and carriage, which fails 
hits apparent object, that of making him appear distingue “ 
as a speaker, Sir Edward was very ineffective. His efleminacy of manner was 
“ied to great assumption, and a most ambitious mode of delivery. But, as his 
voice has all the thinness of a woman's without its richness and melody of tone. 
Mis straining at the grandiloquent made him appear still more weak and vapid 
He spoke like a schoolboy spouting 

Sir Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer, Bart., was born in 1805. He is 
. © third son of the late Genera! Bulwer, and his mother, who ¢ njoys a consider- 
‘ble property, is still living. His younger brother, Mr. Henry Bulwer, formerly 
member for Marylebone, is Secretary to the French Embassy. Sir Edward's 
Works are too well known to need re capitulation here He tirst entered Par- 
we in 1831, as member for St. Ives. He was elected for Lincoln soon 


aer tie passing of the Reform Bil!, and sat for the borough wutil the last 
eeclion 5 


on each side with the tombs of the marshals of France, and tablets bearing the 
inscriptions of victories achieved by the French arms, &c.; and terminating in 
a tiight of steps which leads to the upper air, the egress being through a door 
| In a massy pedestal, surmounted by the equestrian statue of the Emperor, pla- 
ced in the open court of the building. There is a certain grandeur in this pro- 
| ject of a subterranean military pantheon, and it has the advantage of avoiding 
| all interference with the interior architecture of the church. 'The two main ob- 
| jections are—first, the cost, which, instead of 500,000 francs, is more likely to 
| be 5,000,000; secondly, the want of unity of purpose. 

| MM. Baltard and Isabelle have also set forth the same idea of a crypt, vary- 
| ing in design from that of Visconti; less magnificent, less extensive, but open 
to the same objection. And Baltard has with a strange audacity placed the 
| equestrian statue wi/hin the church. M. Labrouste has sent in a design which 
| attracted general attention by the novelty of the idea—a concetto, which is not 
without a certain imaginative grandeur. A circular space dug out beneath the 
dome, and surrounded by a balustrade of bronze. contains the sarcophagus of 
{the Emperor; over it extends a huge circular shield or buckler, resting on the 
} balustrade, but so as to allow the eye to penetrate into the interior, and bearing 
simply the name of Napo.ron. 

But the two designs which struck me beyond all the rest, and which have re- 
ceived almost unanimous commendation from the best judges of art, are those 
'of M. Felix Duban and M. Henri de ‘Triqueti: the first an architect, the latter 
a sculptor by profession. Of all the competitors, these are the only two who 











massive solidity of the structure, and the delicate, animated e of the wav- 
ing procession of figures, ‘‘ group floating after group with dream-like ease,” 
rich without confusion, and severely elegant : telling the whole eventful story 
with a noble simplicity, in which there is no alloy of falsehood or servility, or 
vain glory or flattery ; no insult to other nations, nor offensive adulation of the 
dead ; and the melancholy yet imposing attitude of the imperial chief surmount- 
ing the whole ;—these are the merits which, in intention and execution, not 
only place the model of M. de Triqueti far above all competition, but impress 
the spectator with an involuntary respect for the man as well as for the artist. 
A. J. 


oe 
CRIME AND PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


The following article, extracted from the Times, has been for some time in 
type, though we have hitherto found no opportunity of publishing it. The do- 
cument is an interesting and important one. 


THE SIXTH REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF PRISONS UNDER THE FIFTH AND 
SIXTH OF WILLIAM IV., CAP. 38, PART Il.—NORTHERN AND EASTERN DIS- 
TRICT. 

It would be well, perhaps, if documents like this were more frequently con- 
sidered, both by Parliament and the people. They present those facts which 
afford the only foundation for legislation ; and were such data more often con- 
sulted, and more carefully, they would salutarily counteract the spirit of a 
crude and cold utilitarianism. 

The inspector’s (Captain William’s) district comprises Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and Yorkshire. He not only mentions practices of which he disapproves with 
a fidelity laudable, but also usages deserving of praise with commendation just. 
For instance, in the county gaol of Chester he finds a library provided for the 
debtors by private benevolence, and it is impossible not to perceive the im- 
mense moral benefit which must result from their minds being supplied with 
occupation in works, such as books of voyages and the ‘“ Spectator,” calculat- 
ed, while enlisting their interests, to improve, to purify, and elevate their ha- 
bits of thought and feeling. But yet more important, because extending to a 
class more numerous, generally more depraved, and more destitute of friends, 
is the benevolence which has led the magistrates to sanction the suggestion of 
the chaplain, for providing the Crown prisoners with a copious religious li- 
brary : the benefit of such a system cannot be estimated ; that it must prove, 
in every case, a powerful antidote to that demoralising infection which is so 
dreadful an accompaniment of gaol confinement, is not to be doubted; and 
that it may often lead to permanently happy effects is highly probable. Would 
it were more generally, nay, universally followed. If we might be permitted 
to make an observation on the list here furnished of the prisoners’ library, we 
would venture to hint that, considering the class of people for whose perusal 
the books are supplied, they may, perhaps, be too exclusively doctrinal—not 
linked sufficiently with those elements of interest which would secure perusal, 
and yet not in the least diminish the beneficial influence. We see only one co- 
py of the Pilgrim's Progress,” a work than which no human composition, per- 
haps, would more powerfully influence. 

Another passage struck us very forcibly, not alone from its own particular 
circumstances, but from the certainty that it is a specimen only of a class la- 
mentably extensive, and also from its having a peculiar bearing on a branch 
of church extension, which in the last session or two underwent rather violent 
opposition. We transcribe a passage from a chaplain’s journal :—‘ Visited the 
solitary cells of Knutsford House of Correction ; found confined in them John 
, about 20 years of age. He was extremely ignorant ; knew nothing of 
Christ, and very little of God. His father, a flatman on the river Weaver. 
He was born on board his father’s flat. Never went to school. Acknowledg- 
ed that he knew it wrong to steal, but never knew it before, for his father told 
him that every one did it.” ‘Too certain it is that this is substantially the case 
of thousands—of myriads; and can the state consider itself as performing all 
its duty in consigning to gaols or hulks those who are thus suffered to grow up 
in vice, without any provision of pastoral care or scriptural education? And 
in particular, what can be said of those who started every possible objection 
against devoting the surplus tolls of this river Weaver to the religious instruc- 
tion of a race thus commencing and closing their lives in the uncared-for dark- 
ness and demoralisation of the ‘* flats 1” 

As throwing very valuable light upon the state of those who commit crimes, 
the returns collected from the prisons are worthy of attention. They give such 
results as these-—that, in about 250 prisoners, one-third can neither read nor 
write ; and nearly the whole of the rest can only do one or the other imperfectly ; 








appear to me to have gone conscientiously to work, both as regards the expense 
to which they were limited, and the ultimate aim of the work they were to un- 
dertake—that of preserving inviolate the remains of the dead Emperor ; while 
it appealed, by the beauty and grandeur of the external form, to the sympathy 
and the admiration of posterity. 

‘The model of M. Duban represents a massive basement of granite, ascended 
by steps; and on this is placed a huge pedestal, the sides divided into compart- 
meats by standing Victories, and each compartment bearing the name of some 
great battle or achievement. On the top of this pedestal rests a sarcophagus, 
in form like a bier, covered with drapery, and decorated merely with the laurel 
and the imperial eagle. ‘The arrangement of the whole is very beautiful ; the 
ornamental parts designed with great taste and skill; the general effect grand 
and simple, without pretension, but more architectural than sculptural: and I 
should object to a monument dedicated to Napoleon merely in his military cha- 
racter, and bearing no trophies but those of the pride and pomp of war. It is 
an injustice tothe man whose fame rests not merely on his talents as a great 
soldier ; and, moreover a mockery, when we remember that this great soldier 
died not a victor, but a defeated and exiled captive. 

This objection has been avoided by M. de 'Triqueti, who alone has solved the 
problem of how far the glory of man may be set forth without offence in a tem- 
ple dedicated to the glory of God ; and who, to the architectural grandeur and 
unity of purpose and effect so conspicuous in the model of Duban, has added a 
luxury of embellishment, borrowed from his own divine art. To this design, 
two-thirds of the French critics; M. Delecluze, the highest authority among 
them; andthe writer on this subject in the Atheneum ; all agree in giving a 
preference, either direct or implied: but as they do not tell us on what this 
preference is founded, and in what its superiority really consists, I must endea 
vour to give you some distinct idea of the plan, instead of confining myself, 
' like the rest, to general terms of adin ration. 

M. de Triqueti seems to have set out with two great principles—1l. That the 
security and inviolability of the ashes of the dead committed to its keeping, 
was the prime object of a tomb or cenotaph. 2. That the effigy in memory of 
a human being, when adimitted within the sacred precincts of the temple of 
| God, must be in the attitude of devotion, or in that of death. 
| Keeping these first principles in view, he has selected as his chief material 





The result of | the granite of Corsica, which, from its indestructible quality, its rich yet som- 


| bre beauty of colour, and the associations connected with it, seems peculiarly 
| titted for his purpose. On an immense basement (36 feet by 30,) composed of 
huge blocks of this granite, and forming an escent of three steps, are four co- 
| lossal lions sculptured in the same material; and on these rests a gigantic pe- 
destal of the same granite, within which is immersed the coffin of the dead 
Emperor. Round the exterior of this pedestal runs a series of bas-reliefs in 
bronze, the angles terminated by four statues of Fame. The figures in relief 
| are nine feet in height, representing the chief events of the life of Napoleon in 
a consecutive series. ‘The admirable good taste with which he has contrived to 
avoid all heathenis:a and common-place allegory, and at the same time to be in 
the highest degree significant and intelligible, shows M. de Triqueti to be at 
| once artist and poet. On one side of the pedestal we have—the first campaign 
in Italy, the Consulship, the deposition of the pictures and statues in the 
Louvre, the campaign of Egypt, the passage of the Alps, the institution of the 
Legion of Honour, the Code Napoleon—in all nine figures. On the other side 
we have—the triumphal entries of the French into Vienna, Munich, Berlin, 
Roine, Lisbon, Madrid ; the marriage of the Emperor, the birth of the King 
of Rome, and the retreat from Moscow—in all eight figures. At one extremi- 
ty of the pedestal is represented his elevation to the empire; at the other his 
defeat, captivity, and death. ‘The entire number of figures may be about five- 
and-twenty. They cannot be called allegorical or even emblematical, but 
spiritual. It is altogether like a story told in a poetical vision : lovely nymph- 
like forms floating in procesion round the tomb, * smooth sliding without step,” 
and each bearing her expressive ensign or memorial. Even the four figures of 
Fame at the four angies though sufficiently alike for uniformity of effect, all 
differ in attitude and expression ; they are thoughtful. exulting, drooping, sad 
—in harmony with the groups te which they are allied. On the four upper 
angles are four eagles. On this pedestal rests a sarcophagus of bronze, beauti- 
felly but more simply embellished, and bearing the dates of the principal events 
of his life ; and on this sarcophagus hes the recumbent statue of the Emperor 
in white marble, wrapped in the ensigns of France, holding in one hand the 
sword, in the other the Code Napoleon. ‘The statue 1s to be colossal, about 
twelve ‘eet in length, if we may judge by the proportions of the rest. It will 
receive the full light of the lantern of the dome, falling direct on the polished 
marble, and illummating it with a pale splendour. ‘The whole perdi being, 
as well as I can caleulate, about thirty feet in height 
The magnificent simplicity of the general arrangement of this monument, 
and the luxuriant grace and significant propriety of tue decorative portion ; the 





to the number of half-a-dozen generally, are those who can read and write well. 
| But then, on the other hand, there are numerous cases of those who are tolera- 
bly well educated, intellectually speaking, committing offences ; and there are 
cases of those who (to use a school phrase) are thoroughly ‘‘ up” with the mere 
learning of religion, without having any notion of its spirit; or, to quote the 
language of a chaplain, speaking of a case he mentions, *‘ who knew the Bible 
perfectly, and yet have not a single idea of religion.” But we have not dis- 
covered one single case, amidst the hundreds mentioned in this book, of an indi- 
vidual who did, from his childhood, live in what we inay call a circle of pastoral 
instruction, an atmosphere of pastoral influence. ‘The inference is irresistible, 
not merely (what no one one hardly will deny) that mere intellectual education 
| has nothing to do with preserving from crime ; but that mere scholastic religious 
education will have little or no influence, unaccompanied and unaided by the 
powerful influence daily exerted over the families at home of a pastor's kindly 
and genial instruction. How, indeed, can it be otherwise’ Scholastic educa- 
tion, even religious, from its nature, unavoidably, and necessarily, by reason of 
the numbers alone, must generally be addressed rather to minds than to hearts: 
it is, after all, a¢ home that the habits of thought and feeling which make up 
character must be trained; the best system of religious education at schools 
(and great is the blessing) must be comparatively inefficacious, if at home vice 
reigns with withering, blighting influence, and will only have its full effect when 
the home atmosphere is impregnated with those feelings which a Christian min- 
| ister's constant visitations alone can be expected to foster. We do not think 
any one who perused this report, or one similar to it, could deem these observa- 
tions uncalled for, or unfounded 

Of the surpassing efficacy (above every other species of religious instruction) 
which may be expected from what may be called the personal influence attend- 
ing a Christian minister's domestic visitations, we find abundant evidence in the 
favourable reception stated by this book to be almost always given by the in- 
i mates of gaols to such ministrations ; leaving us only te lament that they had 
jnot earlier reccived the inestimable oenefit of their kindly and salutary influ- 
ences. 
| There is a subject connected with prison discipline on which having felt, in 
; common, we believe, with the nation generally, no little interest and some small 
| Suspicion, we desired and expected to find valuable information in this report, 
but were rather disappointed. ‘lhe information furnished is somewhat meagre 
| —is conveyed generally incidentally, and seems passed over with more of pre- 
| cipitancy than its importance might justify. We shall, doubtless, be understood 
| as alluding to the infliction and the operation of solitary confinement. ‘The in- 
| Spector is evidently favourable to it ; yet, to do him justice, does now and then 
pretty candidly expose—though, as we said, briefly, and incidentally —the more 
gross abuses to which it is subject. This is, indeed, pre-eminently a question 
not so much of abstract principle, as of practical regulation ; for who does not 
perceive that there is all the difference imaginable between solitary confinement 
for a day or two, with occasional visits from, and opportunities of conversation 
with, proper persons, and such confinement for considerable periods, with little 
or no opportunity for such relief? : Thus it is impossible not to feel the thorough 
justice of the inspector's repudiation of the appropriation (in Lancaster county 
gaol) of the cells built for refractory debtors for the purpose of solitary con- 
finement, “ they being dark, imperfectly ventilated, and unprovided with artif- 
cial heat,” the prisoners, moreover, not being allowed to take exercise or attend 
chapel, and, “ being in the dark, the visits of the chaplain or schoolmaster were 
of little avail.” That the system of solitary confinement cannot be upheld for 
its etlicacy, with respect to youthful offenders, appears evident from what he 
says, or prison officers state, on several occasions. ‘I’hat it is insome Cases 
highly dangerous, when imposed for long periods, is manifest from one case at 
least, thus briefly narrated, in the notice of York Castle county gaol: “ 4 
private in the 7th Hussars, sentenced to one month's solitary confinement, 
strangled himself in his cell.” The soldier said ‘“ it was 4 very grievous pu- 
nishment.”” ; wi 

Perhaps, however, the most important part of the report is that which de- 
scribes the moral, or rather the utterly immoral, condition of the poorer class- 
es, especially the youthful portion of them, im such places as Liverpool, Man- 
chester, &c. ‘The inspector states it as his belief, and gives his data for the 
conclusion, that the amount of juvenile criminality in Liverpool is proportiona- 
bly greaterthan in the metropolis, or any ¢! the most populous manufacturing 
and commercial districts in Great Britain; and that, judging from the descrip- 
tion of the offences, and the number and frequency of the recommittals in this 
class of prisoners, the character of juvenile delinquency is generally, and ie. 
Liverpool m particular, more desperate than that of the adult class of crimina s 
Among the causes of this unhappy profligacy he places prominently before u 
the muschisvous effects resulung from vitiating and corrupting public «imuse- 
ments, and “represents the passion for the theatre among the children ol the 








humbler classes in large towns as in itself the most common impulse to crime. 
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He speaks very strongly, and it strikes us with no small degree of truth, of 
the demoralising effects produced by the representation of a certain order of 
dramatic pieces, quoting the language of M. Fregier in his valuable work, ** Des 
Classes Dangereuses de la Population dans Grandes Villes.”  “ There is a class 
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of writers who, to excite the curiosity of the vulgar by a no less powerful stimu- | 


lant, have introduced malefactors upon the stage—cndowed them with a won- | 
derful dexterity in the execution of criminal acts—made them the heroes of the 
drama—the vehicles of their humour, their sarcasm, and their ridicule against 
public authority and the officers of justice ; investing these ruffians with indo- 
mitable courage, imperturbable sang froid, fertility of expedient, lively conver- 
sation, and, indeed, with every quality that can interest or divert.” The in- 
spector scruples not to apply these energetic denunciations, directed by the 
able “Chef de Bureau a la Prefecture de la Seine,” against the Auberge des 


Adrets, and Robert Macaire—to Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard. And | 


though it may be said, that rightly and justly considered, these drainas of guilt | 
exhibit only spectacles morally repulsive, and that they ought to be warnings, 
and not incentives, it is absurd to overlook what cannot be denied, that the mass 
of those who frequent the lower orders of theatres are not very likely to const- 
der such stories in so “ right’ and * just” a point of view; that to them the 
spectacle of successful, or, at least attractive, rascality, will be somewhat an 
object of admiration and emulation ; that the question will not be with them, 
what ought to be thought of these characters, but what may be done to unitate 
them? It is impossible to look over the numerous cases given in this part ol 
the report of juvenile offenders, without perceiving that this is practically the 
case ; and a very creditable selection of pithy critiques might be made f om 
the confession of these unhappy youths, one of them saying, he thought Jack 
Sheppard a * clever fellow ;” another, that he was a “very deep chap ;” and 
a third, that he was a “ wonderful man ;” while a fourth, something more par- 
ticular in his applause,points out as, in his opinion, the main beauty of the | 
“the part where Jack robs his master and mistre ss,” dwelling with pe cul 
light on the crisis where * Blueskin knocks Mrs. Wood down. 

It is impossible, however, not to fecl that, though such scenes as these may 
be great temptations and provocatives to juvenile depravity, its rise is to be 
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attacked on the 27th, and taken after but very slight resistance on the part of 
the Chinese ; we get no further particulars of the affair, nor of the subsequent 
movement of the British forces, but it is possible that something 1s or will be 
known at Macao. 





From the Canton Register, Sept. 14. 
The Saint Mungo is loading in Hongkong bay for London. a 
There is no intelligence of interest from Canton ; all is there quiet. The 
Chinese say that Amoy was captured by the British on the 27th ult. ; and there 
is a report that news of the re-capture of Chusan, without the slightest resist- 


| ance, has reached Canton. 


H. M. ship Herald, with three consorts, was passed on Saturday last off Lin- 
tin on her way to the Bogue. 

We have heard it was the intention of Capt. Nias to garrison the forts on 
the Island of Wangtung, and to effect this purpose he applied to brigadier Bur- 
rell for troops ; but the brigadier replied that he could not spare any ; it is ru 
mored that Captain Nias will, consequently, destroy the fortifications ; such are 
the strict orders of Admiral Sir W. Parker; either to garrison or destroy the 
forts in Wangtung,should any proceedings on the part of the provincial govern- 
ment render such measures necessary. 

CAPTURE OF AMOY. 
From the Canton Free Press. ; 

Reports from Canton continue to be to the effect that Amoy has been taken with 
great slaughter. No positive accounts confirming this news has however yet reach- 
ed, and it is therefore possible that there may be no truth in them, and that the 
fleet has proceeded to the northward without touching there. But supposing that 
Amoy has really been taken, that its arsenals and defences are destroyed—what 
will be the next move of the fleet? Will it proceed to Fuh chow foo, the capi- 
tal of Fuh keen province, and also lay that under contribution, or will it proceed 
direct to Chusan Ning Po and the Yang tze keang, or even perhaps to the gulf 
of Pe che le? Allthese movements are possible—all would be recommended by 
one or the other as must likely to be conducive to a speedy settlement of the 
war—and we confess it seems extremely difficult to decide ou what is best to be 
done. If Amoy with its great naval stores, its fortifications, which have lately 
been much strengthened, and its considerable navy, has really fallen into the 
hands of the English, Amoy, which after the Bogue forts was considered the 
strongest post of the Empire; the impression this will produce in the Capital 
cannot but be very great, and it is possible that the Emperor, becoming more 
and more convinced of the irresistible weight of British arms, may feel more in- 





traced much deeper and nearer hoi No doubt the circumstances of the 
humbler classes are such as to throw much greater dangers aroun! their youth 
from bad society. The principal source of the unhappy juvemle depravity 
which is so prevalent may be discovered either in immoral homes or immoral 
companions out of home The re sult, however, of our examination mito the 
numerous cases here given is, that in nine instances out of ten—probably, in 
99 out of 100—the homes are ma state of dark and dismal destitution as re- 
spects everything honest, and virtuous, and ¢ ‘hristian. From fo ntalus so im- 
pure can aught but poison flow? And though such things as we have ad- 





verted to do undoubtedly infuse into the detiled current a deeper corruption, 








yet is it noi at the spring-h ad that we should pour the purifying iniluence 
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This brings us to those suggestions touching the remedies to be applied to 

this alarming demoralisation. We have mentioned that the inspector, con- 





nement, 





vinced of the inefficacy of punisliments (even with solitary con re- 
commends the extension of the new police into large towns. ‘This, however, 
he ev! 


action of depravity, efficient as it may be for the prevention or detection of of- 


leutly feels, and of course all must at once feel, to be but a poor counter- 





fences. And he proceeds to recommend permanent severance from scenes and 


connexions so contaminated. No one wou!d for a moment estion that anv 


























plan whereby the sources of juvenile depravity could be purified would be inti- 
nitely the most valuable. Such a plansecms to us prominently, perspicuously, 
palpably, pointed out by the book before us—not directly indeed, or ex} essly, 
but in the way of obvious inference, of indubitable demonstration. It is no 
new plan we speak of, no novel notion, no invention of to-day. — It is simply the 
extension, or rather, let us say, the completion of a system which ages h 
witnessed, which reason demonstrates, which ex perience mncont stably prov 
to be the only efficient method of bringing the bless g ol relig S Instruction 
practically to the hearts, tothe habits, and to the homes of a people 

This book teems with evidences of the utter absence in densely populated 
districts like Live rpo 1, of that branch of acl *s ministrations, his do- 
mestic visitations, his personal instruction, his influence ; perhaps, how- 
ever, one ought to say the absence of any g y to an efficient cx- 
tent of such ministrations. Every page presents casesat whichit is only necessury 
to glance to see the ficiency in this by far the most important portion of a Chi 
tian minister’s influence as regards the poor, because the only kind of influence by 
they are kkely to be reached. ‘The cause of the deticiency is evidently the wan 
ofa system of parochial ministration at i ll commensurate with the ce ise popula- 
tion of such crowded districts. ‘The degree of influence. ry and happy, 
which is gained by a clergyman in the course of lis domestic visitations, by per- 
sonal intercourse, by friendly conversation, by beneficial advice, hy a lous in- 
spection, 1s impossible to be estimated, and can « ly be duly aj preciated by 
those who have witnessed it. Some idea of it is afforded in this book by the 


gratitude (sometimes tearful) which often, and the respectful attention which 
always is givento the kind instructions of the chaplain; how infinitely better 
would it be that the genial influence of the pastor should supercede these less 
grateful labour: ‘The rich blessings of a national religion can never be popu- 
larly enjoyed ; nor the fi | 





value of a national clergy in any degree appreciate 


save through these kindly visitings. It is in his daily * home walks” that a 
Christian Minister's influence falls “ like the gentle dew from heaven,” with 
hall , } } } } Ton | ! } “yt 

hallowed power; while by a hundred offices of kindness and charity, he wins 
the gratitude, the affection, and the contidence of a class eminently alive to 


such friendly care 











This is the system of which a perusal of such documents as these compels 
us atonce to feel the necessity and lament the present incompleteness ; for it 
is not more obvious that such Is the only effectual way by which to reach and 
purify the myriads of demoralised and demoralising homes of densely crowded 


populations, than that by reason of the overwhelming disproportion in these dis- 
tricts, between the population and the clergymen to whom they are committed, 


the system cannot be said to have aught like a fair working. seeing that the 


fields for its operation are so entirely unmanageable by the agents appointed 
a 
rT 'OoONTYy res ry Dp - 
PWENTY DAYS LATER FROM CHINA. 
By the Swedish brig Albion, Capt. Holdt, we have advices from China to the 
16th of September. Our previous accounts were to Aug. 27th 
The Albion touched at Batavia on the 21st October, and there learned that 
the British fieet had taken possession of the Island of Amoy. ‘This Island is 
situated on the Eastern coast of China, in the Province of Foki 
miles in circumference, with an excellent harbour \ strong ( 
has usually been maintained upon the Island. 


n, about 15 





Macao, Se pt 15th 
Nothing certain fromthe North. Chinese reports state that Amoy had been 
taken, and the Chinese Admiral killed 
The British ships of war had gone up Canton River, and had attacked the 


Chinese junks engaged in obstructing the navigation. A blockade and suspen- 
sion of trade expected. ‘Teas scarce. Exchange 4 9; little done 


The British Naval force have, it would seem, in consequence of some hos- 
tile movements on the part of the Chinese, imaginary or real, destroyed some 
villages bordering on the river which leads to Canton, the Chinese apparent- 
ly offering no resistance, indeed the y scem incapable of any, and to be entirely 
at the mercy of the invaders. At the British settlement at Hong Kong, the 
public works are continued with activity, and the native population is said to be 


fast increasing. Several houses in frame for that pl ace had arrived, but it was | 


thought they would prove a bad speculation, labour being good and eh ap, and 
all sorts of materials abundant 

Meantime, the British expedition, which had proceeded Northward, had cap- 
tured Amoy, and some accounts say, again taken possession of Chusan. Amoy 
is represented to have been a place ot considerable stre ngth, at least in the 
opinion of the Chinese, and to have contained vast quantities of naval and 
military stores It is, however, still twelve hundred miles from Pekin 
The Editor of the Canton Press thus speculates on their further proceed- 
ings :— 

‘¢Chinhae and Ningpo, we doubt not, will be visited by the fleet, to atone for 
the murder of Capt. Stead of the Pestonjee Bomanijee, and if after this it pro 
ceeds to the Yang-tsze-kiang, and is able to interrupt the communication be- 
tween it and the great canal, the presence of the enemy cannot fail to be se- 
verely felt in the Capital, which will soon find itself without the usual ree ipt of 
salt and grain, the two articles most necessary to its immense population. ‘The 
presence of the British armament near the canal, would also endanger the safe- 
ty of several important cities, such as Tching-ki ing-foo, just opposite to where 
the can il enters the river, and Nanking at no great distance, the second city 
of the Empire , and still considered by the Chinese an earthly paradise. Every 
thing that 1s costly, rare or beautiful, is by the generality of the Chinese con- 
sidered to come from N inking; and although no longer the Capital of an Em- 
pire, its populousness and riches, increased by trade and manufacture s, are 
still very great. It may for these reasons, therefore, not b« unjustly suppos- 
ed, that should the British armament take a position commanding the canal, 
the great danger to which the capital, from starvation, and other large cities 
from the immediate vicinity of an enemy, are exposed, may dispose the Peking 
Government to a speedy settlement of the question by treaty.” 
Canton, Sx at 10 
On the 9th ult. Admiral Parker and Sir H. Pottinger arrived at > alg su- 
perceding Commodore Bremer and Capt. Elliott, H. B. M. Plenipotentiary in 
China. On the 22d, Sir Henry with the chic f part of H. M. forces, both naval 
and military, sailed for the cast coast of China, and through the Chinese a day 
or two since we have received intelligence that the forts and town of Amoy were 


clined to treat for peace It must, however, not be forgotten that the distance 
between Amoy and Peking is about twelve hundred miles, and that it mey very 
; well be that, as the visit of the British there will be but temporary, the Chinese 
will find means, as they lately did at Canton, to explain away the shame of a 
defeat, and even ascribe to their own prowess the departure of the British fleet. 
The policy of the reduction of \inoy, all things conside red, appears to us justiied 
by many considerations. ‘The treatment the Blonde’s boat experienced there 
last year is one ; the boasting story the Mandarins sent to the Emperor on this 
Occasion, another ; the great pre parations the Chinese have made for defence 






and the really strong position of the place ts a third good reason why it should 
be attacked, since the passing it would by the Chinese be regarded as a proof 
of their enemy being too weak to attempt it; a fourth consideration is the 
vast quantitic s of naval and military steres with which it is stocked, and which 
a prudent enemy would either destroy or convert to his own use. A fifth and 
last reason for the attack is, that it is likely to be successful with little loss 
on the side of the British, who may with their ships of war casily come within 
pomt blank range of their guns by Which much buat service,marching of troops, 
ete., are avoided. 


‘| Fuh chow foo, we think it likely will escape this time, the season beginning 


| to be late, and the fleet theretore .if they intend going to Ningpo 
and the Yang-tsze-kiang, to use all despatch. The Capital of Fuhkeen is 
| situated considerably inland, and not accessible, we believe, to large ships. 





We have only left to consider the proce ding of the expe dition to the Peiho 
direct; for of course there can be no intention of going there after the Yang- 
tsze-kiang shall have been entered, as the season would no longer permit ships 
to proceed to the northward. With a considerable lat d force and at an earlier 
period of the summer, the appearance of a British fleet at the Peiho and disem- 
barkation of troops would no doubt carry consternation into Peking, nor would 
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an attack on the ¢ ipital, we imagine, be an operation of very formidable difh- 
culty. lhis might be the way of most speedily settling the que stion, although 
the Em r, by retiring into ‘Tartary, may even then, it he be so inclined, loag 





bid defiance to the demands of the English, who after all, may find it diificult to 


ypulation in subjection for any great length of time, ex- 
il strength, which it is not likely can soon arrive on the 


keep an immense p 
cept with a numericé 
shores of China 

In the absence of positive intelligence from the coast, we hope these spe- 
culations, for such only we beg them to be considered, may amuse our readers ; 
we do not profess to be skilled in the sciences of war and portefeuilles, and may 
therefore, when touching on such matters commit errors, which we trust the 
ind lore nee of our readers will excuse 

The future policy and present state of ihe British in China.—(Krom th 
Canton Papers.)—It seems still to be a matter of conjecture whether the pro- 
nds to observe the truce entered into with Captain Fl- 
liot, inviolate, or whether by intr 





vincial governinent int 








ringing the terms of the treaty, a just pretext 
may thereby be atflorded to the Briush force here, again to commence _hostil 
measures, the first of which, it is gene rally supposed, will be a strict blockade 
of the river, and the re-occupation of the fort of Wantung. We learn that 
the Hooghly, in company with Her Majesty's ship Hyacinth, and schooner Star- 
ling went to Whampoa during the week, that the steamer attempted to go to 
Canton, but that the sunken junks and stones prevented her proceeding on her 
trip. She has consequently returned to Hongkong, where she arrived three 
days since, to report to the senior commanding oflicer, and we are anxiously 
waiting for information from Hongkong to know whether the obstruction of the 
Canion river will be considered a sutiicicnt provocation to proclaim a blockade 
of theriver. ‘The reports of soldiers arriving at Canton continue, and there is 
little doubt that the Chinese have of late been most anxious to purchase guns 
and muskets, in which they have, it is said, in some degree succeeded. It is 
possible that the courage of the rebel quelling General may revive in proportion 
to the distance of the enemy, but if so, le seems apparently forgetful that a 
considerable portion of the force still remains here, a force quite sufficient we 
suspect, effectually to punish him should he again intend treachery. In a state 
it such uncertainty it is of course impossible that the trade should proceed sa- 
tisfactorily at Canton, affected as prices of exports and imports must daily be 
by rumors of a blockade and hostilities. The former has, we hear, had an ef- 
fect on the prices of ‘Teas which have again advanced, and imports are exces- 
sively difficult of sale. There are at present but very few British merchants in 
| Canton, who are again obliged to have recourse to the agency of neutrals for 
Ithe transaction of their business Should the report of the taking of Amoy 
| prove true, the stay of any foreigners at Canton may be very dangerous, es we 
| know from experience that both Chinese soldiers and people make no difference 
| etween one foreigner and another 

} — 

LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

| The Young Prince Royal.—The warrant creating the infant prince Prince 
of Wales and Earl of Chester, received the Royal sign manual yesterday, and 
| the creation, we have every reason to believe, will be announced in this even- 
ing’s Gazette. Besides being Prince of Wales, the infant prince is the Duke 
of Cornwall and Rathsay, and the Duke of Saxony. 





The Queen.—We understand her Majesty has signified her intention of be- 
mg churched on Sunday next, and that the ceremony will take place in the 
chapel of Buckingham Palace.—Standard 

The Queen Dowager has been given over. 

The Nig Expedition—Portsmouth, Dec. 6.—The Horatio transport, Lieu- 
tenant Chapman, arrived here on Friday from St. Helena and the Coast of Af- 
rica, and has brought home some of the officers, who have been invalided, be- 
longing to the Niger expedition, and who had come down the river in the Sou- 
dan steamer. The accounts they bring home are up to the Ist of October, and 
are most deplorable. The mortality and sickness among the officers and men 
composing the expedition were great in the extreme. 26 had already died, and 
almost all were i!] and unable to do duty. On board the Wilberforce, out of 
the European portion of the crew of about 50 men, not more than four or five 
were able to attend to their duty, the others were all laid up, and they were 
nearly as ill off on board the Albert. At the time the Soudan left it, the expe- 
dition had reached the confluence of the Niger and Tchadda, about 270 miles 
ip the river, but it was feared that from the lamentable condition in 
which it was placed by the sickness and the increasing mortality among 
the officers and men, it would be compelled to return to Ascension 
Among the victims to the climate previous to the Soudan’s leaving her con- 
sorts, was Assistant-Surge on Nightingale, of the Albert; and during her pas- 
sage on her return from Attah to the mouth of the river, she lost her own sur- 
geon, Mr. W. B. Marshall, and one of her men. When she arrived at the 
entrance of the river she fell in with Her Majesty’s ship Dolphin, and put her 
sick on board that vessel to be conveyed to Ascension, cight of whom, how- 
ever, died previous to the Dolphin’s reaching that place. Mr. Walter, the 
clerk of the Soudan, was so ill that he could not be removed on board the 
Dolphin, and it was not expected he would survive many hours ; all prospect 
of his recovery was perfectly hopeless.—Captain Bird Allen, of the Soudan, 
did not come down the river with her, but joined the Albert, being anxious 
to accompany the expedition to the extent of its researches. The Soudan 
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came down under the command of Lieutenant Fishbourne. All her officers 
and men were sick. 

Beaumont Smith, the Exchequer Forger.—This man, says the ‘“ London 
Times,” of December 7th, who has received the sentence of transportation for life 
at the Central Criminal Court, for forging Exchequer bills, was twice married. 
His second wife, to whom he had not been many months united when the re- 
cent discovery was made, is an elegant and accomplished woman, about the 
prisoner's own age, and was before he married her the widow of a clergyman 
of the church of England. Mr. Smith was much esteemed and respected by 
every one who knew him, and so little was he suspected of being implicated in 
the affair, even after the forgeries had been discovered, that Mr. Maule, the 
Treasury Solicitor, after a partial investigation of the circumstances of the 
case, went to him and said, ‘‘a mine is about to be sprung, Smith; but, thank 
God, it will not affect you or me!” The result, however, unhapyily proved 
how little ground there was for Mr. Maule’s confidence, as far as Smith was 
concerned. Until after he had resolved to divulge his guilt, he preserved his 
self possession in an extraordinary degree; and two days only before he was 
known to be involved in the transaction, an intimate friend asked him what was 
the meaning o/ the rumours in the city to the effect that there was something 
wrong in the Exchequer bill office, when he replied in an apparently indifferent 
manner, ‘O, we never talk of these things.’”’—Globe. 

The West Indies —We learn that the Duke of Wellington has directed his 
attention of late to the condition of the regiments which occupy West India 
stations, and the causes of the mortality to which from time to time they are 
subjected. His Grace appears to attribute the evil very much to the unhealthy 
situations of the diflerent barracks, and the inadequacy of the buildings themselves 
to protect the men against the influence of the climate. The results are said 
to be the concoction of a plan for the fabrication of cast iron barracks, which 
shall be sent out in pieces from this country, as was the case with Napoleon's 
house at Lonewood. ‘These huts will have numerous advantages over brick 
and mortar houses ; not the least obvious of which is, that they will be as move- 
able asa camp. 

Kurnaul.—We gather the following local items from ovr mofussil letters. 
There has, we are sorry to say, been a great deal of sickness among the 
Europeans at Kurnaul, especially among the Buffs. Almost all the officers in 
that regiment had been laid up with fever; 300 of the men were in hospital 
(two or three deaths daily); and there being a scarcity of medical officers at 
that station, Meerut had been mdented upon for a doctor. ‘The European re- 
giment had also about 150 sick. The 9th Queen’s has been ordered to hold it- 
self in readiness to march to Cabul, should an European regiment be required 
A company of Sappers ts also going up trom Delhi. ‘The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the north-west provinces was expected at Meerut on or about the 25th, and 
Sir R. Arbuthnot, a few days later. ‘The weather has much improved. 


The Chinese Indemnity Money.—The following oflicial letter was written 
in answer to an application respecting the distribution of the money obtained 
through Capt. Elliot's arrangements with Canton :— 

loreign-oflice, Dec. 2, 1841 

Gentlemen—With reference to your letter of the Ist of November request- 
ing information as to the intentions of her Majesty's Government with respect 
to the distribution of the money obtained from the Chinese authorities at Can- 
ton under the arrangements entered into by Captain Elliot with those authori- 
ties on the 27th of May last, Iam directed by the Earl of Aberdeen to acquaint 
you, that the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury have stated, that 
they are precluded from entertaining the question submitted in your letter 
The money to which you refer, having been obtaimed from the Chinese authori- 
ties at Canton in order to relieve that city from hostilie pressura, ts a droit of 
the Crown: and as such, after paymg what her Majesty may graciously be 
pleased to grant to the forees employed at Canton, it must be carried to the 
account of the Consolidated Fund. 
lemen, your most obedient humble servant, 


CANNING 


T arn, cent 


Sir G. De H. Larpent, Bart., J. H. Palmer, Esq., 
J. A. Smith, Esq., G. Lyall, Esq. 


The Weather and the Floods.—The weather still continues most unpromis- 





Ing, without any appearances of amendment. ‘The devastating effects of the 
floods, fi he long continued heavy rains, are daily exhibiting themselves in 
all directions. Field labours are generally at a stand still. At Carshalton, 
Surrey, and the immediate neighbourhood, the kitchens and cellars of the 
houses are under water, and yesterday the water on the high road at Tooting 
Marsh reached up to the horses’ bellies. About Putney, Battersea, and Wands- 
worth, whole tracts of land are inundated ; and in the neighbourhood of Wey- 
bridge, Chertsey, and other more western parts of Surrey the floods have been 
equally destructive. So near town as Brook-green, and thence towards Acton, 
Faling, Greenford, Perrivale, and on to Uxbridge and the eastern parts of Buck- 
| | 


inghaimshire, whole fields are under water. 

In consequence of the inundated state of the country, the mails yesterday 
morning were several hours later than usual. In Hertfordshire, Essex, Nor- 
folk, Lincolnshire, Berkshire, Yorkshire, and the lowland counties, entire vil- 
lages are under water from two to four feet deep. Many hay-stacks, corn ricks, 
and even cottages have been washed down, aud several flocks of sheep have 
been swept away. In many parts the lands have the appearance of a large 
lake, as the hedges or embankments are citber washed down or covered with 
vater. Many of the railroads have suffered greatly, particularly in the eastern 
and western counties, the embankments being washed on to the rails, so as to 
prevent the usual intercourse. From Oxford the villages on the banks of the 
‘Thames are completely inundated, particularly near Maidenhead, Eton, Wind- 
sor, Chertsey, Staines, &c., where many of the dwellings are from two feet to 
three feet under water. ‘The overflow of the Grand Junction Canal, near Wat- 
ford, in Hertfordshire, has made the country as far as Aylesbury like one ex- 
tensive lake. In the vicinity of Maldon, Ware, and Berkhamstead, the coun- 
try is also overflowed. , 

Floods in Sussex.—During the last week considerable damage has been done 
in the levels and lowlands of Sussex. Many declare that the county has not 
been visited with so great a flood since the year 1814. The cottagers have 
been compelled to take refuge up stairs, the lower part of their houses being 
under water. At Kirdford the wheat fields are under water. The whole of 
the pasture land presents one sheet of water, not a vestige of the hedges to be 
seen. Inthe neighbourhood of Billingshurst the road was impassable. In the 
neighbourhood of Lewes, the land has the appearance of a sea, the river Ouse 
having overflowed the banks. Many of the houses on the cliff, Lewes, have 
had their cellars filled with water, and much damage has been done to the 
wharfs on each side of the river. At Rotherfield every bridge in the parish 
has been overflowed, the trees torn up by the roots, and posts and rails carried 
away. 


Overflow of the Medway.—For some weeks past the river Medway has, at 
various times, in consequence of the heavy rains which have fallen, risen to a 
considerable height above its usual level, and overflowed its banks and the mea- 
dows adjacent to a considerable extent ; but on no occasion has it risen to any 
thing like the height it did in the course of Tuesday last; indeed, it is not 
within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant that the water ever rose so high 
or at so rapid a rate from rains alone. In the year 1814 the lower part of the 
town was completely inundated, and the water at that time was considerably 
higher than on the present occasion, but that was caused by the sudden thaw 
of a heavy fall of snow, accompanied with rain. Since that period the river 
has never flooded so much as on ‘Tuesday last. 


INDIA 

The death of Lieutenant-General Skelton, of the Bombay establishment, 
which took place in Europe on the 19th of August, leaves the colonelcy of the 
6th regiment of native infantry vacant. This will be filled by the promotion 
of Brevet Colonel Fearon, of the 2d Grenadiers. The line step will take 
effect in the 24th Regiment of Native Infantry ; Major Baillie, Captain Ord, 
Lieutenant Duncan, and Ensign Wray, of that corps, being the senior of their 
respective ranks, will each succeed to a superior grade. 
Amongst other rumours of intended military changes we have heard that 
Major Ord, who will be compelled in consequence of his promotion, to vacate 
the paymastership of the northern division of the army, intends retiring ffom 
the service immediately his promotion is officially notified. In this case Cap- 
tain More will succeed to the vacant majority. It is also said that Major 
Sterling, of the 17th Regiment, contemplates an early retirement, in which 
case Captain Macan, Lieutenant Anderson, and Ensign Miles will be pro- 
moted. 
The Repulse and Mary have been taken up for the conveyance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s 4th Dragoons to Europe. The Regiment will leave Kirkee on the 25th 
instant, and will embark for England about the Ist proximo. Accommoda- 
tion is required for 15 officers and 474 men. It would appear, therefore, that 
not more than half the men of this corps have volunteered to remain in 
India. We understand that the regiment will not be landed in Bombay, 
but will remain at its present stations until the vessels are nearly ready foc 
sea 
Mer Majesty's 16th Lancers —We have heard on very good authority 
that Her Majesty’s 16th Lancers leave India in the course of next year for 
their native land, arrangements being in progress for the embarkation of the 
9th to relieve a corps which, by the bearing of its officers and the good conduet 
of its men, has earned a deservedly good name. 

Death of Colonel Denby.—We regret to announce the death of Colonel 
Denby, which occurred on the 26th of September, at Simla, after (as we wa- 
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ief illness. ‘He perished,” says our 
having denied himself even rotee = 
ever, worth from a lac and a half to two lacs of gree 
lation to some ‘ person or persons In the secon en 


: : ” 
young nephews or nieces, for he was himself a single man. 
g o to Eng 


‘he had some time since been enjoined to g _ . 
en But he confessed to some of his lly sarap o- prt pore 
much enjoyment from ‘ accumulating’ to forego it even for Mesa “lay se 
itself.” The death of Colonel Denby will officially promote Major mags tert 
vet Major Carter, Brevet Captain Thomas, and Ensign pope B ye as : 

believe there is no doubt of Colonel Presgrave's death we . ,,* b he wd 
will actually go into the 43d Regiment. It is understood t r* ~ a = 
grave will succeed Major Home 0 the Presidency Paymastershi » an . a a 
Graves, Major Carter in the Paymastership of Pensioners at barrackpore. 


Hurkaru. 
Reinforcements for Moulmein | 
jesty’s 50th Regiment dropped down the rive 
this morning the head-quarters of the regimen 
dia.—Courier, Oct. 19. 
Officers Proceeding to Mouln 
officers of Her Majesty’s 50th in 
Officers allotted to the steamer India.—Lieuten 
geon Davidson, Lieutenant and Adjutant W addy, \ en 
tain Gunton, Lieutenant Burnard, Captain Tudor, Lieutenant Enoe My aptain 
Bonham, Lieutenant Grimes, Lieutenant Needham, Lieutenant Russel, Lieu- 
tenant Joyce, Lieutenant Green, and Ensign Frampton. : 
Officers allotted to the Robarts.—Major Serjeantson, Assistant-Surgeon 
Bace, Captain Knowles, Lieutenant Smyth, Lieutenant Cobban and Captain 
ew. : 
, Officers allotted to the Thetis —Captain Petit, Lieutenant Hough, Captain 
Beutley, Lieutenant Mouatt, and Assistant Surgeon Forbes. 


correspondent, “ from 
khun! He died, how- 
which will be a conso- 
tion ; probably some 
It is added, that 


Yesterday.—The larger portion of Her Ma- 
river in the Robarts and Thetis, and 
t, embarked on board the In- 


Imein.—The following is the distribution of the 
the three transports :— 

ant Colonel Anderson, Sur- 
Quartermaster Moore, Cap- 


Upper Scinde.—A letter from the neighbourhood of Candahar mentions that | 


the Zemindawer force was broken up early in September, after the cavalry 
portion of it had paid Bugra 
well as the foray into the Bugni district, j 
and escaped in time into the recesses of the mountains with their flocks, herds, 
ete. 

Captain Woodburn’s corps, with Lieutenant Crawford's squadrons and two 
guns, had made five or six rapid marches from Zemindawer, crossing the Hel- 
mund, and joined General Nott’s force on the 17th at Zoombooruck. ‘They 
had subsequently been hard at work dragging the guns (two 18 _pounders and 
four 6-pounders) over the pass of Kotul-i-pag mto the next district. ‘The val- 
lies of Durawut and Terreen were thus laid open, but there seemed little chance 
ef any more fighting, the Secunderabad affair, and the apparent facility with 
which the ponderous guns were brought across the mountains, having infused 
no small alarm amongst the malcontents; so that the chiefs were hourly com- 
ing in to make their submission. The district in question is situated immediate- 
ly to the nortiiward of Candahar, and appears in the maps to have been hither- 
to quite a terra incognita. We learn also that the 4th troop of Horse Artille- 
ry, under Captain Leeson, started from Quetta on the 27th of September for 
Soonmeanee ria Moostung and Khelat, and was at Sir-i-ab, at the head of the 
pass, on the following day. They were to start on the 30th for Moostung, 
where they would be joined by 150 men of Her Majesty's 41st, and the party 
would then consist of 70 men, with two howitzers of the 4th troop, two compa- 
nies of the 41st, and twenty-five Madras Sappers and Miners. ‘The march 
through this almost unknown route is expected to occupy nearly two months, 
and the publie will no doubt await the tidings of its completion with consider- 
able interest. The chiefs on the road are suspected of not being over and 
above friendly to the undertaking, and will probably show a disposition to ob- 
struct the force in the march. 

Since writing the above we have been favoured with the perusal of another 
letter, dated Quetta, the 30th of September, from which it appears that just as 
the baggage of the officers and men of Her Mayjesty’s 40th Regiment was 
packed in readiness to nove below the Bolan pass, orders arrived at Quetta, 
directing them to be held in readiness to march to Candahar. The 2Ist Native 


i 


Infantry also reccived similar instructions and will accompany the 40th. Major | 
Boscawen, of the latter corps, is cn route to Bombay, being about to retire 
irom the service. 

We are sorry tohear that Her Majesty’s 41st Regiment is suffering severely 


from sickness. Nearly one-fourth of the men are in hospital. 


died during one week in September.—Bombay Courier. 
. . 
ARRIVAL OF SIR CHARLES BAGOT AT KINGSTON, 
From the Kingston News, Jan. 13. 


At length we have the pleasure of announcing the arrival of our long-looked 
ior Governor General. His Excellency reached this city on Monday last, ac- 


companied by his suite, crossing the ice of the bay and of the channel between | 
Long Island and the American shore in asmall boat fitted up as a ship, and | 


placed on two sleighs, drawn by one horse, under the guidance of the Long 
Island Regatta Club, who walked on either side of the vessel in regatta dress. 
A large number of the inhabitants had early left the city for the island and now 
returned with Sir Charles. His Excellency landed at the foot of Brock street, 
where a Guard of the 14th Regt. with Lieutenant General Clitherow, the 
heads of departments and a large concourse of the inhabitants were in attend- 
ance to receive him. ‘Three right hearty British cheers and one cheer more 
greeted his safe arrival, and welcomed him to the capital of his government. 
His Excellency immediately proceeded to the Government House in General 
Clitherow’s sleigh, accompanied by anumber of the inhabitants having like 
means of conveyance, a beautiful “ brig’ and “the ship,’"-—the latter having on 
board his worship the Mayor—forming a part of the procession. 

On reaching Wolf Island, the following address was presented to His Ex- 
cellency by Angus Cameron, Esq., on behalf of the loyal islanders. 

To His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, G. C. B., Governor General of British 

North America, &e. &c. &e. 

May it please your Excellency, 

We, her Majesty’s dutifel subjects, the Inhabitants of Wolf Island most 
humbly beg leave to tender to your Excellency our sincere congratulations on 
your Excellency’s safe arrival in Canada. j 

We pray that the discharge of the high and important duties devolving on 
your Excellency, as the Representative of our most gracious Sovereign in this 
fertile and extensive Province, may be rendered easy and agreeable to your 
Excellency by the united efforts of all parties of Her Majesty's Canadian sub- 


jects to promote the prosperity of the country and the happiness of the peo- | 


ple 
In the spirit of these our most fervent desires we are gratified at having the 
honor, on the present occasion, most humbly to offer to Your Excellency our 
best endeavours to bring your Excellency in safety over the imperfectly formed 
Anevus Cameron, 


r 


ice of the St. Lawrence. 


On behalf of the Inhabitants of Wolf Island. | 


To this Address His Excellency was pleased to return the following 
REPLY. 
Capt. Cameron and Gentlemen, 


I return you my sincere thanks for the gratifying manner in which you have | 


welcomed me to 
acknowledgment 
have made to fac 


these shores, and at the same time I beg to offer you my best 
of the pains you have taken, and the arrangements which you 
‘ilitate my arrival upon this island. ; 

, I regret that my journey to these provinces should have been so long de- 
layed by accidental circumstances, but I am now hastening to take possession of 
iny government, and to endeavour by every means in my power to administer it 
for the bene fit of a free and prosperous people. / 

The ship and brig, fitted up as they were with much taste, deserves a special 
notice. ‘The first it was deemed advisable by the Long Islanders to prepare for 
the conveyance of His Excellency over the ice, as from its recent formation and 
the prevalence of high winds, it would be imprudent to confide altogether in its 
stability. ‘This duty, under the direction of Mr. Cameron, was most satisfactorily 
performed, although the islanders did not forget themselves—a pardonable vanity, 
as their reputation has been well earned. A broom was placed at the mast 
head—it may have been intended as an expression of the old adage which many 
politicians act upon in reference to anew chief—“ anew broom sweeps clean” — 


i we are inclined to think, from seeing the beautiful silver vase won at the 
oronto Regatta, carefully displayed beneath, that the old Long Island broom | 


had done its duty. 
‘ he brig, bearing the flag of “The Prince of Wales,” (the ship bore that of 
Victoria,”’) excited universal admiration, not only from the neatness with which ; 
in a very short space of time it had been fitted up, but from the sailor-like appear- f 
ance of her officers and men. Many were deceived, supposing the vessel and 
her crew to have issued from H. M. Naval Establishment until the discovery of 
more familiar faces among the blue-jackets revealed their origin. The “ Prince 
of Wales” was fitted up at the marine Railway. ¥ 
Yesterday, at 1 o'clock, His Excellency took the usual oaths in presence of 
the Judges, heads of departments, &c. and assumed the duties of the govern- 
ment At two, a levee was held, which was well attended. His Worship the 
Mayor, with the members of the Corporation, waited upon His Excellency and 
presented the Address of the inhabitants of the city, to which His Excellency 
returned the reply annexed. : 7 
l'o His Excellency Sir Charles Bagot, G. C. B. Governor General of British | 
North America, &c. &c. &c. . | 
May it please Your Excellency, 


land on account of his | 


a visit to Bugraum, which, however, did not answer so | 
the inhabitants having taken alarm | 


More than 15 | 





We, the Inhabitants of the Town of Kingston, beg leave to congratulate 
| Your Excellency on your appointment to the high and important office of Go- 
venor General of British North America, and your save arrival amongst us. 
|  Feelingly alive to the arduous duties to the discharge of which it has pleased 


| our most gracious Sovereign to call you, we would cordially assure Your Ex- 


to the establishment of British Institutions, and the permanency of British con- 
nection. 

We need not acquaint Your Excellency of our anxiety respecting our future 
welfare and government. We rely with confident hope on the acknowledged 
talents and experience of Your Excellency for the development of the great 
natural resources and establishment of the permanent prosperity of this portion 
of Her Majesty’s Empire. 


} 


| 


| REPLY. 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen, 
| I receive with much pleasure your congratulations on my arrival to assume 
| the high office committed to me by Her Majesty. 

I thank you for your promises of support, and I assure you that in the dis- 
charge of my duties as Governor General of British North America, it will be 
/my endeavor to pursue the course which will be most conducive to the welfare 
_ of all Her Majesty's subjects, and to the permanency of the connection between 
this portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions and the Mother Country. 





Died,—On the 4th inst., at his residence, Dresden, Ohio, of congestive fever, Captain 
Charles L. Cass, brother of General Lewis Cass, in the 55th year of his age. He entered 
the Army at an early period of his life, and continued therein until 1825. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 a 8 1-2 per cent. prem. 
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Mr. Cunard’s steamer not having arrived, we have no later intelligence th 


an 
that received some days ago by the Mediator, from London, which was to the 
7th ult. ‘The reader will find such extracts as are of importance, in our pre- 
vious columns. ‘ 

We have intelligence from China to the 15th of September. The news is 
not important. Sir H. Pottinger, the Admiral, and a large expedition, had pro- 
ceeded to the northward and taken Amoy, one of the supposed strong holds of 


the Chinese, and filled with large quantities of warlike stores. The season 
had too far advanced for any demonstration to be made on the Capital ; but 
that will be undertaken as soon as the proper time arrives. 


The people on 
the Canton river had violated the Convention of Canton by sinking vessels, 
and otherwise obstructing the navigation, which caused the senior officer to 
make reprisals on them. This vengeance they brought upon themselves by their 


own hostile acts, for if the people of any country at war with another, con- 
They have 
no right to claim the forbearance of the public foe on the ground of being 
private citizens, and at the same time commit acts of aggression against that 
We refer the reader to the extracts. 


stitute themselves belligerents, they must take the consequences. 


foe. 





CANADA. 

Sir Charles Bagot and suite arrived at Kingston on the 10th inst , having 
been conveyed across the dangerous portion of the ice with great skill by ¢ apt. 
Angus Cameron, and the members of the Regatta club of Long Island, in the 
manner described in our extracts. ‘The exploit must have been no less novel 
than pleasing to his Excellency, from the good feeling manifested by the people 


on the occasion. As soon as sworn into office, and the formalities usually ob- 


served on such occasions are gone through with, Sir Charles will proceed to 
business. 

In reply to one of our correspondents some time since, we suggested the pro- 
pricty of making a sort of truce in politics, so that the new Governor-General, 
be he whom he might, should ascend his viee-regal throne during a political calm 
Such we are happy to say, has been in a great measure the case, and Sir Charles 
has the advantage of coming among the people and assuming his high and im- 


portant functions not only in a period of internal and external tranquillity—but 
at a moment when men’s minds are not excited or heated by party warfare. 
This circumstance we think particularly favorable. 

Now then, as party warfare has ceased, or at all events much abated previous 
to and during the advent of the new Governor, is it not equally desirable—will 
it not be equally honorable to all parties, and highly advantageous to the 
We 


put this question to our contemporaries of all parties with every possible respect 


| country, if the same peaceful forbearance be observed after his arrival ? 
and deference, not that we have any particular right or privilege to do so, but 
because—being at a distance and out of the sphere of local and personal influ- 
The 
looker-on at the game often sees more than the players,is an old adage and not 
the less true on that account. 


ences and prejudices, we perhaps see clearer than those on the spot. 


Party spirit has been the bane, indeed the curse of the Canadian provinces. 
This we doubt not will be generally admitted, and if admitted why can it not 
be shunned or at least mitigated! Differences of opinion will ever prevail in 
free countries, because the mind, the perceptions and opinions of men are va- 
rious, even when not acted upon by passions, vanity, or self-interest ; and it is 
| well that it is so, for in the conflict of opinion truth is elicited, and we arrive at 
But in the 
course of such discussions decorum can always be observed, and personalities 


conclusions that have passed the ordeal of critical investigation. 


avoided, without detriment to the side advocated, and we trust such will be the 
case more in the future than it has been in the past. 

Lord Sydenham received a warm and gencrous support from a large portion 
‘Give his measures a fair trial and 
offer to him no factious opposition,” was a frequent exclamation. This journal, 


of the party opposed to him in politics. 


| 
| 
' 
| too, was early and earnest in its recommendations of such a course, for as it 
| argued—it was the duty of all good subjects to give a fair and reasonable sup- 
Persons of the opposite party will, 


| we trust,see the fairness of adopting a like conduct towards Sir Charles Bagot. 


| port to the representative of the Sovereign. 


We will not presume to speculate on the line of policy which Sir Charles 


| will pursue. Doubtless it will be that which the honest promptings of his own 


| judgment shall dictate. The task of governing Canada, since the suppression 
| of the rebellions,we have not thought a very difficult one. The seditious party 
| being suppressed and their leaders hanged, or made prisoners, disorganized 
| seized the rebel tactics, and left the governors to deal with the lighter shades of 
These called for the 
| abolition of abuses, a more equal distribution of official patronage, and general 

| good government, which the Sovereign and people of England were ready to 


| comply with. If fresh difficulties arose, may they not in part be ascribed to 


| discontent, and the more moderate class of reformers. 


| mismanagement,and to a mistaken liberality in endeavouring to resuscitate and 
purify the dangerous party that had just been subdued ! 
| We think, then, that a Governor who shall know no party but that which 


seeks the general advancement of the provinces, and pledges its fealty to the | 


mother country without regard to the English distinctions of tory, whig, and ra- 
, dical—who shall administer the government uprightly, promote emigration,and 
| urge on the public improverents—will receive the support of a large and res- 
| pectable majority of the people. Canada is yet a poor country, but it is emi- 
| nently rich in latent wealth and unexplored capabilities. It has for its means, 
and we think for its peace, too many office-hunters, and perhaps too many offi- 
ces. This is an error that should be specially avoided both by the Governor and 
Legislature. High paid officers and pluralities are equally objectionable. 

‘The administration of Lord Sydenham must be estimated by its good and its 
bad acts. Much of the policy, and many of the acts of that nobleman cannot 
be applauded ; but in his measures for developing the resources of the count ry— 
for infusing life, energy and activity into all the public offices—for inspiring the 
people with a thirst for improvement, and a knowledge of their own advantages— 


he has had no superior, and the province will always, in these respects, gratefully | 


remember him 


jected by a master mind in matters of business and all that relates to the ad- 
vancement of a young country. 





We have been requested to copy from the Courier and Enquirer the following 
memorial to the Senate of the United States, praying relief from the opera- 
tion of certain clauses in the ** Compromise Act,” which bear heavily upon 


cellency of our earnest desire to aid Your Excellency in all measures tending | 


Sir Charles Bagot, we trust, wil! follow his example and carry | 
}into effect, as far as possible, all his public works, for they were pro- | 


aq 


certain importers, and which was not the intention of Congress at the pe- 
riod of passing the act. 


In the present depressed state of the commerce and trade of the country, 
| the prayer of such a memorial will no doubt be listened to, for in truth the mer- 
chants require the mildest constructien of the laws at this crisis. British 
Statesmen always view such applications in the most favourable light, for 
what is England without her commerce’? and what her commerce without 
the benevolent protection of her government and legislature ! 

Mr. Pitt, “‘the pilot who weathered the storm,” called the Custom House 
returns of imports and exports, “the faithful Barometer of the nation’s 
weal,” and any thing that augmented these he cherished and protected. It 
was by such means alone that Great Britain was enabled to prosecute those 
expensive wars, which carried her fame to every corner of the earth, and ena- 


bled her not only to preserve her own independence, but to give liberty to 
Europe. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 

The Memorial of the undersigned respectfully sheweth, that your memori- 
alists are importers or owners of foreign merchandize, entitled, on re-exporta- 
tion, to drawbacks, which merchandize was imported during and since the year 
1839. 

That the operation of the act of congress usually called the “ Compromise 
Act,” has been to reduce the price or value of said merchandize to an amount 
equal to the reduction of duties which has taken place under said act. And 
your memorialists thereby have been and are exposed to heavy and on many 
articles, ruinous losses. 

They would therefore humbly pray that an act may be passed similar in 
principle to the Act passed on the 2d March, 1833, (Chap. 357,) entitled “ An 
act to explain and amend the 18th section of an Act to alter and amend the 
several Acts imposing duties on imports, approved 14th July, 1832,” as will 
allow them the same privilege of placing the said goods under the seal and 
charge of the Customs, in their warehouses and public stores, as will entitle 
them to the benefit of such reduction of duties that has taken place prior to, 
and will take place after the Ist July, 1842, thus equalizing the rates of duty 
to be paid among all classes of importers and owners of said goods, and 
prevent the necessity of exporting them for the benefit of the drawback to a 
near foreign port and re-entering them under the rate of duty that may then 
exist. 

And your memorialists further pray that for such reductions of duties, the 
Collectors of the several districts where they are granted, may issue special 
debentures, payable only for duties on importations, during the year 1843. 

And your memorialists further pray that in any new rate of duty that your 
honourable body may hereafter be pleased to levy, a period of ten years be per- 
manently fixed for the existence of such rate, and during that period no lower 
rate of duty may be laid, (to render our operations permanent,) except such as 
may be requisite from special treaty with foreign powers—or a higher rate of 
duty if the wants of the government require it. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 











Naval ship building in England has undergone many and important improve- 
ments of late, and the style of vessels introduced by Sir William Symonds is 
not the least of them. Sir William met in the outset, with many opponents 
among the builders of the old school, but he has ultimately triumphed over 
them and fully established the correctness of his principles, as well as his own 
reputation. 
ed elevation of the ports from the surface of the water, &c., are qualities 


The broad beam, superior sailing, roomy quarters, greatly increas- 


possessing such superlative advantages that conviction must be carried to the 
mind of every one. We copy the following statement from the Naval and 
Military Gazette, showing the difference between the Queen, one of Sir Wil- 
liam’s vessels, and the St. Vincent, the perusal of which will settle, we think, 
all controversy upon the subject :— 

A short time since a question arose as to the comparative merits of the St. 
Vincent and Queen, both first-rate ships-of-the-line, the one being nearly si- 
milar to the Caledonia, the last on the improved construction of Sir William 
Symonds. 

“In order to enable our readers to judge of this matter, we place the most im- 
portant items in juxtaposition ; at the same time remarking that the St. Vincent 
has already performed a tour of service, and her sailing qualities have been as- 
certained to be tolerable, that is, about equal to those of Britannia, Howe, &c., 
leaving room for the superiority, we may calculate on the Queen’s possessing, 
in this and other essential points, if she proves equal to the rest of her family, 
being built on increased lines of Vanguard, &c. 





St. Vincent. Queen. 
DT oo 5 aban ook beecds 205 ft. 0 in..... 204 ft. O in. 
ees eee 54 7 ease 60 0 
Displacement (load)......4609 tons .... 4475 tons 
Mean Draught of Water... 25 3 tate 23 68 
Height of Midship Port... . 5 OS Wveed 6 6 
OG oicenbvaeecaneces 250 tons .... 100 tons 
Water stowed........... 418 ééau 511 
Provisions ........ Pers we 439 wdbe 497 
Tonnage (New)....--.-- 2564 duce 2733 
Do. Builder's rule..... 2602 aan 3099 
Cost of Hull and } ...- £99,220 eh £81,784 
fitting for Sea. 
It will be seen that the Queen is superior in the essential points of capacity, 
stowing more provisions, while at the same time she draws less water, and car- 





ries her guns nine inches higher, a very important advantage, coupled with the 
greater stability obtained by increased breadth, enabling her to fight her lower 
| battery when that of the other ship would be unavailable. It 1s remarkable, 
also, that a finer ship is obtained at £17,000 less cost,owing to the great saving 
| of materials by the improvements in ship-building, particularly the introduction 
of iron knees and straps by Sir William Symonds. 





We ask attention to an interesting article, in this day’s columns, on “ Crime 
and Prison Discipline.” Some of the most important considerations involved 
therein are briefly but forcibly touched, and they are well worthy the regard, 
rot only of legislators, and spiritual pastors, but of all with whom the moral 


health of the community is matter of solicitude. As to actual and imprisoned 
criminals the moral advantage of well selected prison libraries is evident; and 
there can be little doubt of their adoption wheresoever the reformation of the 
individual is quite as earnest an object as the banishment of the criminal. But 
with regard to that part of the subject which involves early and general in- 
struction to the children of the poor, the ignorant, and the reckless, it must be 
a work of time, and an increased solicitude must be encouraged. The honest 
anxiety of Pastors, asa body, is too generally acknowledged to need remark 
here ; but their means and opportunities need enlargement, the legislature 
should facilitate and encourage them, persons of education and piety should 
practically assist them ; opulence and wealth should prudently afford 
small rewards to juvenile advances in moral excellence, and the parents 
themselves of such children should be offered incentives to the promotion 
of that in their offspring, of which it may be nearly if not altogether 
too late for themselves to derive much advantage. Sunday schools, and the 
voluntary teachers therein, can aid the pastor much, but active benevolence 
will not stop there, for every one who looks round and surveys the consequen- 
ces of early depravity and moral ignorance, must evidently perceive the bale- 
ful effects over the whole frame of society. We may revert to this again. 








The pilotage of Her Majesty’s ship I//ustrious, 72 guns, in and out of this 
harbour on her recent visit to land the Governor-General of Canada, amounted 
to six hundred dollars. She drew 24 feet water. ‘This very high charge arose 
| in consequence of Capt. Erskine taking foo pilots, he being, as we believe, un- 

der the impression that such was the usage of the port. The U. S. vessels ot 
any draught of water, content themselves with one pilot. This information 
may be of use to others of the Queen’s vessels coming into this anchorage. 





The Lieutenant Governor has been pleased to appoint JAMES Criarke Bu- 
cHaNnan, Esq., to be Emigrant Agent at New York for this Province. 

A. Reape, Private Secretary. 

Government House, Frederickton, (N. B.) 8th Dec., 1841. 

Birds of America.—No. 47 of Mr. Audubon’s work is out. The plates are 
of surpassing beauty, and the whole number comes fully up to any of its pre- 
decessors. The first plate contains three specimens of the Blue Jay, of exqui- 
site plumage and in fine action ; plate 2d, 1s an adult male of the Ultramarine 
| Jay; plate 3d, presents two specimens of the Florida Jay ; plate 4th, three 
specimens of the Canada Jay; plate 5th, a male and female specimen of 
Clarke’s Nut Cracker, found in the Rocky Mountains. 

We omitted to mention in our last the annual plate issued by the Apollo As- 
sociation. It is a mezzotinto of large size. The subject “ The Artist's Dream,” 
from a painting in the possession of Mr. Field, of Philadelphia, in which the 
artist is represented asleep in his studio, and the spirits of Rubens, Titian, and 
other great masters appearing. The engraving is by Sartine, and we believe 
gives very general satisfaction. 
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,umour, and literary talent must rejoice at the pros- 
Theatre, of a restoration of 





Every true lover of wit, | 
pect opened to him by the manager of the Park 
classic comedy, or rather we should say, of the classic Drama. It is probable 
that in this laudable design he may for a time have to struggle with difficulties, 
for, so powerful have been the opiates which have put the ceneral taste to sleep, 
so strongly drugged have been the draughts which ministered to a diseased ap- 
petite, before this torpor spread its somniferous influence, that it is natural to 
suppose the first waking up to exhibit a temporary stupor, a listless gaze, an in- 
attention to the better food and purer atmosphere which is before and around 
them. From a forced and unnatural slumber men do not usually start up at 
once into vigorous life and action ; the process is a gradual one, but where the 
constitution is sound, and the health not materially impaired, the eflort is suc- 
cessful at last. It is against such a state of things that the manager has to 
struggle, and he has but to persevere, without wavering, and without giving m 
to the pouting humours of the convalescent, and all will be well with both him 
and them, sooner, perhaps, than either of them expect. 

We consider it as denoting no small skill in our Dramatic physician, that he 
determines to apply the elder drama in the curative process upon public taste, 
rather than that of the present day. It is an excellent initiative, as exhibiting 
his own taste to be healthy when he attempts to purify that of others ; for al- 
though Dr. Johnson might feel inclined to cavil at the maxim that ‘* Who reigns 
o’er freemen should himself be free,’ and places it on alevel with “ Who slays 
fat oxen should himself be fat,” we opine that the fastidious critic will hardly 
venture to dispute that ‘* Who guides the judgment should himself judge well.” 
The manager full well knows that there is no lack of sound taste and acumen 
within the sphere of his action, and that all he has to do is to awake it fully into 
exertion, in order to procure that rational pleasure and satisfaction which always 
results from the works of men of merit. 

Our humble but very earnest aid shall not be wanting towards so very com- 
mendable a consummation. As a beginning we venture upon a brief and hasty 
analysis of two or three plays, selected from those which within the last twelve 
months have been acted at the Park Theatre, and shall attempt to shew the su- 
periority of those which the manager now proposes to adopt as his staple, over 
those of recent date 

“‘The Suspicious Husband” is an examplar of a most baneful trait in the 
disposition, which is the tormentor of the bosom that contains it, as well as of 
all that come within its influence ; which causes indignation, contempt, and ri- 
dicule at the same time, which finds food in the most heterogeneous and dis- 
cordant materials, and which it is the duty of every one, who feels its incipient 
symptoms, to confirm by proof or destroy utterly without delay. Dr. Hoadley 
has shewn this to the very life in his character of Strictland, and the excellence 
of the portraiture is that he has preserved the subject a gentleman, a natural 
but absurd man of the world, and has never once distorted him into a caricature 
or degraded him into insignificance. Now herein is the exquisite discrimination 
of the man of judgment and experience ; in this way only could Hoadley have 
made the lesson a striking one, and he has displayed the perfection of art in 
making his principal personage act a natural and not undignified part, even in the 
principal faulty characteristic of his composition. But the author has not con- 
tented himself with painting accurately one figure of his subject, and allowed 
the rest to remain either as sketches or as half filled in. It isa finished picture 
throughout, with the colours in just and masterly liarmony, the figures them- 
selves in due proportion, and every touch of the pencil tending to the develope- 
ment of the story. Look at his Ranger, a rattle-brained fellow, nominally a 
student in the law, but really following only his pleasures. With a redundant 
flow of animal spirits, a generous heart, a full purse, his moral principles sitting 
perhaps too loosely upon him, but without excessive depravities to debase him, 
he looks, spe aks, acts, in conformity to his nature; reckless, thoughtless, and 
good-natured, he follows the whim of the moment, and, whilst he appears to 
be but a subordinate character in the principal plot, he is skilfully managed to 


be made the mainspring of the whole action. Look at Frankly,—an honest 


Spankers, although originating, as we know, from real life, could harmonize in 
the picture,—as we find all this exhibited in ‘‘ London Assurance ;” or, still 
more, that the success of a five-act comedy should essentially depend on the 
cool assurance of ahanger-on, or the impudent pretensions of a livery servant ; 
yet such is the case of “ What will the World say?” ‘To be sure here are in 
both cases, new “nd beautiful scenery, expensive carpets, and oil cloths, fine 
dresses, and other appurtenants ; but what are these as compared with the true 
glories of the drama, and how much ought we to feel abased at knowing that we 
are 
“ Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 

This, however, is the result, the necessary result, of creating a diseased appe- 
tite and ministering to its sickly and clamorous demands. 

The manager, aay almost every manager, now finds out the mischief he has 
perpetrated in catering exclusively to the physical senses, instead of devoting a 
reasonable portion of his exertions in favor of the intellectual faculties and the 
cultivation of the best feelings of the heart. It is now, for the millionth time 
perceptible, that Virgil was right when he said 

** Facilis descensus Averni, 

Sed revocare gradum, 

Hic labor, hoc opus est.”’ 
Cool reflection must acknowledge, that the stage can be made highly instrumen- 
tal to the cause of moral principle, knowledge of the world, and intellectual re- 
finement. ‘This cannot be done, however, whilst the mind rejects the picture 
as unfaithful to nature. We remember, in good old times, now much gone 
by, that it was greatly the fashion for theatrical managers to adopt an ap- 
propriate motto, which they had painted in legible characters immediately over 
the good old green curtain; and strange enough that at least one half of them 
had the same motto, * Veluti in speculum,” evidently showing that ¢hen at least, 
they were aware where their great importance and utility lay. How much it 
were to be wished that both managers and authors would adopt that saying now ; 
it would be to the edification of the community, and to their own ultimate ad- 
vantage. _ 

Park Theatre —On Monday evening the comedy of * The Suspicious Hus- 
band” was repeated, more effectively than before, but still it languishes for 
the want of a sprightly Ranger. Mr. Abbott reads and understands it well, 
but the veteran has lost a portion of youthful elasticity ; this comes of course, 
but we may rather admire how such men as he and Braham have retained their 
powers so long, than regret that they are now gradually decreasing. On ‘Tues- 
day evening the manager took his benefit, on which occasion, both of the new 
plays were performed. ‘The house was good, but certainly not equal to Mr. 
Simpson's deserts. Last night, Mr. Blake, the respected treasurer, took his 
benefit, with ‘ The Suspicious Husband,” and ‘* What will the World Say ?” 
We sincerely trust it was a good one, but we cannot now report. 

Bowery Theatre. —At this house the audiences are receiving much for their 
money, and, what is more, the commodity is of good quality. Such plays as 
“Romeo and Juliet,’ “The Stranger,” &c., are followed by that splendid 
spectacle “The Naiad Queen.” In “The Stranger,” Mrs. Shaw took the 
arduous part of Mrs. Haller, on ‘Tuesday evening, for the first time in New 
York. We were a little disappointed until the fifth act, and thought that her 
acting was too lugubrious ; she seemed however to be reserving herself, and 
in the last act she poured out such a flood of genuine pathetic emotion, that 
‘albeit unused to the melting mood” we were fairly constrained to do homage 
to her skill, and—let it be honestly confessed—we wept, bitterly. Mr. Ham- 
blin played the Stranger, and according to our notions he does not quite under- 
stand the character; he wants repose and dignified self-possession The 
Stranger is a headstrong, self-inflicting man, misanthropical in his demeanour, 
because fio persons in this wide world have deceived him, but that feeling is 
in his head, not in his heart, the latter being constantly ‘‘open as day to melt- 


’ His aspect is severe and melancholy, but seldom fierce, and Mr 


ing charity.’ 
Hamblin would be more successful, if he were more subdued. ‘“ The Naiad 
Queen” is got up precisely as we should expect, at this house. The scenery, 
machinery, dresses, exercises, &c., were in excellent order, and the piece is 
decidedly worthy to have large audiences to wilness it 


Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre.—-The ever-active, never-reposing manager of 





good-natured, honourable fellow ; he also has volatile spirits, yet he is altoge- 
ther distinct from Ranger; he loves honourably, pursues ardently, makes love 
openly, and succeeds justly. Bellamy stands in pleasmg relief beside these 
characters, an open, gentlemanly, sober, but not demure young man, resolute to 
win the bride whom her father had intended for him, and spurning at the world- 
ly wisdom of her guardian who would keep her from him, because he was not 
considered rich enough. As a foil to ali these, and the nearest approaching to 
ridiculous, stands Jack Meggot ; a good-natured fop, of easy fortune which he 


sguanders in trifles, exceedingly fashionable in dress, but with many amiable 


g 
traits in his character, amongst which is the readiness to oblige his friends. Of 
the female characters, Mrs. Strickland is an amiable, submissive, and uncom- 
plaining wife, a victim to her husband’s groundless suspicions, and ready to 
pardon him when he discovers and owns his errors ; Jacinéha is a cheerful, gen- 
tle, but strong-minded ward of the sclf-tormenting Strictland, and is depicted 
as a fit wife for such a iaan as Bellamy; Clarinda is a ratth pate, varying from 
the other female characters agreeably, and Lucetta is a ty pe of the busy, for- 
ward, intriguing, pert ehambermaid. In all this the characters speak naturally : 

there is not any affected trash put in their mouths, nor are they forced into the 

lot The story ¢ volves itself easily and constant vy. and 

} 


developement of the p 
the spring of all the machinery remains invisible—it consists in the skill of the 


1,”’ there is 


author. ‘To this we may add that, in “The Suspicious Husbanc 
hardly a character which may be considered as individualized :—they are all 
types of classes, and, like most of the characters of Shakspeare, they may con- 
tinue so, mutatis mutandis, through all generations of civilized lif 

To come to a period several years later let us look at “The School for 
Scandal,’ where we shall perceive the colouring a little warmer, yet not the 
slightest caricature in the drawing, and all the parts true to nature. The world 
will never want its Mrs. Candours, its Crabtrees, and Backlites ; the 
amiable rakes and the plausible moralists, abound and will abound in retined 
society ; and uxorious old men, and romping thoughtless young women, still 
help to make up the mass of society. The characters here use the language 
of the world as it is ; the plot goes gradually and easily on, and the denouement 
is well finished. Here again as well as in the preceding play, is wit, hemour 
sprightliness, and brilliancy, sitting gracefully, as far as such attributes can sit 
gracefully, on all the several speakers. The main fault of the plot, certainly, is 
that of rewarding the rake for no better re ason than that he would not sell his 
uncle’s picture. It is a moral fault, but itis not the less natural for all that 
The speakers here, also, are generic, and not individualized. 

Another gap, and we arrive at very recent times. Sir Edward L. Bulwer 


| 


now writes his ‘ Lady of Lyons,” a clever comedy, but in which the greater 


number of the characters are exotics, and exist but do not thrive in Nature’s 
parterre. Here is too much of the ultra-romantic, yet it is always respectable, 
we can with difficulty recognize the dramatis person as being of our every- 
day world, but the parts are all fitted, the fable proceeds on the principles vir- 
tually propounded at the opening, here is much beautifal sentirnent, much po- 
etic feeling, and the catastrophe is brought about both neatly and with due re- 


gard to poetical justice. But in this play we cannot generalize as we survey 


the characters ; they are all individuals, and by no means representatives of 
classes ; therefore, altho igh we witness with pleasure the performance, it leaves 


not any F —— . 
1ot any permanent effect on the mind, and, still more, it would hardly be tolera- 
ble unless it were 5 pported 


in representation, by two or three very judici Us 
artists 


zastly we come he pr , 
Lastly we come to the pres nt day, and are presented with 


“ , ‘London As- 

surance,” and “ at will th ; , 
; 1 “ What will the W orld say?” ‘These are attractive in their no- 
velty, bi t will hard! — : 
Py a ii hardly be disputed that in their very essence they are absurd 


an< ati > . 
and unnatural Prof Ssing to exhibit the characteristics of the 


itnit nw i 
} , 
we live, we must ask whether it is mm © that an experienced roué father 
could t » of ; r 
uld be the d ipe oi his son whom he ha i seen the day before ; that the son 
could practise the shallow dec plions upon his father aud his mistress ; that the 





our little d2jow still proceeds in the production of novelty. He has brought out 
two new pieces, namely, ‘ A hasty conclusion,” and ‘‘ The happy man.”’ The 
former we have not yet seen, but we attended the latter without cousidering its 
title. To our great dismay, on the rising of the curtain it turned out to be that 
Irish gem in which the excellent and lamented Power, played Paddy Murphy 
the soldier in India, and where a certain e 
portant requisition. We certainly did experience for a moment a strong re- 
vulsion of feeling, tending to deteriorate in our opinion the acting of Nickinson 
But his comic talent overcame our prejudices, and we came away highly de- 
lighted with his humour. We may however suggest to him a word of advice ; 
the term ‘my darling” is a very common expression of endearment by the 
‘* Emerald Isle’ people, but Mr. Nickinson uses it overmuch. Let him cur- 
tail it 

Concerts D' Hiver, at Niblo’s Garden.—On Monday evening a series of these 


concerts was commenced, given by Miss Slomen, in which the assistance of 


Signora Franceschini Garis, Mr. Sinclair, end the German Band, were ex- | 


ccedingly effective. The saloon andthe promenade were in most comfortable 


order, and the splendid conservatory furnished an unequalled attraction. Miss 
Sloman played three of her *‘ Recitations” with her usual brilliancy of execu- 
{ 


tion, and the whole came off in very pleasing style. The company was not 


very numerous, but this is commonly the case on a first night where the ques- 


tion in fashionable society is ** How will this succeed.” The second concert of 
the series took place last night. 

*,* We have to correct an inaccuracy in our last. Mrs. Page the new vo- 
calist is not a pupil of Mr. W. A. King, butof his brother, Mr. Charles M. 


King, eldest son of the celebrated composer M. P. King, and the successful | 
teacher of #eyéral eminent singers in London ; two of whom, namely, Mrs | 
| 


“arl. who appeared at Niblo’s, and Mr. Russell, are favorably known in this 
country 





LADY whoisa Teacher of MUSI, wishes for board in a private family, or respect- 
va ib.e boarding house, where she would give instruction as an equivalent or part 
cour Cusation for her board. References of the first respectability will be given. Ad- 
dress S. P., at the office of this paper Jan, 22-3tt 

LADY having some leisure hours, would take a few additional Music pupils at her 

own residence, No. 3 Mercer street, or would attend at the houses of those who 
would favor ler with their patronage Jan 22-1f. 


INFORMATION WANTED 





arment belonging to him was in im- | 


CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 


W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public, that he has open 
1¢a- 


» ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic pub 


tion issued in Paris, London, and New York ; and from the arrangements he has effect 
ed in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece 
produced there, and in some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immedi- 
ately after their production, and previous to publication. 


. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 


him to supply, at short notice, and on moderate terms, MUSIC, either original or se- 
| lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 


In connexion with the above, W. C. has procured a magnificent assortment of Court 


Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with a great 
variety of Characte~istic Costumes,adapted for fancy dress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soirees, 
and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be ready for sale or hire, under the superinten 
dance of John Taylor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy Bali Dresses 
can also be procured on application as above, or at 53 Prince-street. 


N. B. All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be executed unless 
dec-4tf 


accompanied by a remittance. 
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previous to its removal from this city. 


ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY STREET, New York. 
HE undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public : 
** York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841} 


To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ 


which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has given 
entire satisfaction. 


In their opinion, the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 


experienced Orgun builder, is fully sustained by it. 


_It 1s pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe 
10r instrument. 
Very respectfully yours, 

Jno. Cares, Pastor, 

Daniel Weaver, President, 

Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Small, Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above recommendation, having tried the instrument, 

S. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, and 


the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D. C., for whose beautiful churches he 
has, within these few months, erected large organs. 


And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 
nost flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 

G. J continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the argest sized to the 
mallest—and for country churches where organists are difficult to be procured, those 
fthe self-playing, or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 


mended : these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 


hants, in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 
se in the country churehes throughout England 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises, em- 
loying none but first rate experienced workmen, added to his own practical know 
2»dge, he is enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior 


GEORGE JARDINE, 
Organ Builder 


quality, and upon very favourable terms. 


Oct16-6m,. 
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ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 
ist Feb, June and,Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J.B. Pell, master, 16th March. July,and Nov. 
Ist March, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th April,Aug.,and Dec. 
ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Ships ofthis Line willhereafterleave New York on the Ist,and Havre on the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York From Havre 
16th Feb. June, andOct:, 


16th May, Sept.,and Jan. 
The accommodations of these shipsare not surpassed,combining allthat may be re- 


quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers willbe supplied 


ith every requisite, withthe exception of winesand liquors. Goods intended for 


these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any otherthanthe expene 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, applyto 


BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. ¥ Tonune Building, New York. 
RONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havr 


e. 
a — — a nba Seaeteaetiateey 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


— Royal Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 


From Liverpeol, From Boston, 


Acadia, Riery, Commander ao Oct. 16, 
Coluinbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Me*Kellar, do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Riety, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2,§ 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry expe- 


ience, and the best of stores are provided, 
tue of passage, $150, for which, or freight of Specie, apply at 26 Broad st. to 
BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON 


Octél-tf 











NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th,andfrom ‘avre on 
te ist sth and 24th of every month, as follows, viz : 


| rienced surgeons, theiraccommedations for passengers are fitted with every conve- 
n 

| 

| 

| 


Ships. , Masters. Days of — from New-jDays of Sailing from Havre 
| ork. 

Argo, \C. Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8 Nov. fJApril 24, Aug. 24, Dee. 24 
Francoisler, |Ainsworth, “o 16, * 16, “ ItiMay 1,Sept. 1,Jan. 1 
Burgundy, iD. Lines, > i * ee. . = 9 » = § 
| Emerald Howe, April 8, Aug. 8,Dec. &] ‘* 24, ‘ 24, ‘ 94 
Rhone, |\J. A. Wotton, | “ 16, “ 16, “ It}fune 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 

| Ville deLyon, |G. Stoddard, | “ 24, « 24, “ gal «gh ow gl wg 
Albany, Watson, May $8, Sept. &,Jan. &] ‘ ss, “* 8, * @ 

| SivieDeGrasse, L Weiderhold!} ‘16, “16, * Ii fuly 1, Nov. 1, March l 
| Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, . a. ee ee _ oe. 
} Duch d’Orleans,'A. Richardson.[fune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. s] “ 2, * 24, * S44 
| Sully, WCThompsor] “ 16, “ 16, ‘* I6[Aug. 1,Dec 1,April 1 
lowa iw, WwW. Pell. “oe 24, “ 24, oe Q< “ y “ 8, “oe 8 


ja 
ce 








~ y 
These vessels are al! of the firstclass and ably commanded,with superiorand elegant 
ccoimimodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
yivenience, 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines,which willbe furnished 


by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 


| 
| 
| 


ce 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, J:. 46 South-st 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ved each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 


| 27 


Gladiator, 


M 


Wellington, 


th, ol every month throughout the year, viz:—- 


Ships. | Masters. jDaysof Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
. York. London, 
| St. James, |W.HSebor, j|Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 
Montreal, |S. B. Griffing, = i =a ° mm & _ fo, 





|T Britton, i ay. 20, «20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
ediator, J. M.Chadwick,'| Feb. , rn i,0e. 7 * i §  * 
D Chadwick, | ” 10, ** 10, “ 40) “* 97, * 97, “* 


Quebec, é F.H.Hebard, | “* 20, ‘ 920, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Philadelphia, lovey, ‘March 1, July 1, Nov. Bh ot am ae 7, * OF 
Samson, ‘Smith, ie es Fw Oe ee ef Oe 


Hendrick Hudson,!E E. Morgan, | “ 20, ‘ 20, “ 20May 7,Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Ontario, 
Toronto, 
Westminster, 


|H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, ‘** 17, “ 17 
|R. Griswold, | a. - “ee « fe * Oe . ee 
iG. Moore, “630, * 2 * gajJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 
These ships are allof the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 


able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 


ar 
fo 


Neither the captain nor owners o 


e of the best deseription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
reach adult, and children hall ates, without wines and liquors of any descriptions 
these packets will be responsible for any letters, pare 


cels, or packets,sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 


to 


JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Frontst. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 


The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 


m 





Of HENRY CLIFF (late of Nantwich, Cheshire, England), arrived at New Orleans | 
on the 2d of May, 1841, at which place he invested some money in the shipping de- | 
partment. From thence he came to New York, and advised his friends of the safe | 
arrival of his nephew Joseph Cliff, on the 2ist of June, 1841, per the Robert Bowne, 


from London. In another correspondence he states that he has invested the whole of | 


his property in the shipping trade, one of said vessels being chartered to Buenos | 
Ayres. The last letter received from said Henry Cliff was dated June 25, 1841, where- | 
in he states, “by desire of the other share owners, he must go to Key-West, where | 
one of the ships had grounded, and have her overhauled.” Also that his nephew | 
Joseph Cliff, having a propensity for the sea, he had obtained for him a berth on board 
a vessel bound for one of the West India Islands. Subsequently the relatives in Eng- 
Jand received a letter sig ed © Robert Williams,” ship owner, New York, in which he 
expressed his sympathy, and is sorry to inform them that the vessel in which Henry 


Clif sailed in the monch of July, 1841, to Key-West, was wrecked on the Florida | 


Reef, that the Captain and part of the crew took to one boat, the first mate and four 
others with two passengers left in the second. That He; ry Cliff and the second mate. 


with two of the crew remained in the vessel (at their own re quest). The first mate | 


and his party were picked up and carried into New Orleans. Of the others nething 


onth; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— iy 
Ships. Captains (|Daysof Sailingfrom New; Days of Sailingfrom 
York. Liverpool. 
J. C. Delano, pulp i Nov. 7, Mar. 7) Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 28 
“ “ 13, 





Patrick Henry, 


Virginian, Higgins, , ~~ Sept 1, Jan. 1,May 2 
New York, W.C. Barstow,| “19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, 7, 
Roscius, J. Cellins, “3 - ogm*ty,, * tt * # 
Cambridge, {. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April lj ** 19, ‘** 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortiman, lh Me EE gs 
Sheffield, iF.P Allen, “13, “ 13, ‘ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June 2 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, | “19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, 7 & F 
Siddons, iN. B.Palmer,| “25, “ 95, “ 95) “ 33, «© 43, « 13 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, ‘ 19, ‘ 19 
Roscoe, i. Huttioson,| * 7, *§ % *§ FH * O, « Be, & 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “mh * 13/Nov 1, March 1, July 1} 
Columbus, Cropper, “a “mem % « % * 

Sheridan, Depeyster, “96, * 96, * Oh * 4g, 58, %* 38 
South America, | Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June eae ae. 19, “ 19 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, ~~ a. | i a i 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “12, “ 13, “ 13Dec. 1) april 1, Aug. 1 

“ 





England, 1B. L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, «© Jo] « 7, : 
Garrick, |A.S. Palmer, | ‘25, “ 95, «€ 25) “413, “ 13, * 18 
Europe, 'A.C.Marshall,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, ‘ 19 


These ships are all of the firstclass, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $190, 


w 


ithout wines or liquors, and from Liverpoo!to New York at 35 guineas, including 
ines, stores, and bedding 
Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 


has ever yet been heard. Such isthe statement of Robert Williams, ship owner, New | cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 
York. | 


As ho such personage as “Robert Williams, ship owner,” lives in New York, anc 


i | 8. Whitney, and Cambridge, 


that his correspondence to the relatives of Henry Cliff is a tissue of falsehood, inas- | 


much asthe Marine Insurance Companies of New York say that such wreck could not 


possidb'y t > ker rk ‘ ’ 1 
possio'y have taken place without their knowledge, particularly as a part of the crew 


were saved, besides “ Rot Williams” does not state the name of the vessel. 
Any information respecting the said Henry Cliff and his nephew Joseph Cliff wil 
be suitably rewarded and mosi th ankfully received by JOUN WARRKIN 


Jan 17-3 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, Engiand 
GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSUALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTITERS & ©Co., Liverpool. 
Agentstorships Patrick Henry, Virginian. Sheffield, and United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & |. SANDS & Coe., Liverjwol. 
Agentsfor ships Shakspeare Inds pendence. Roscoe .and Geo Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N.Y. \ 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & ©o.. Rumford-st.. Liverpool, 
Agentsfor ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheriann,and Garnek, 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co. Liverpool, 





| || 


|| 





